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MOUNT TARAWERA, THE VOLCANO THAT BROKE OUT ON JUNE 9, DESTROYING WAIROA AND THE SHORES OF LAKE ROTOMAHANA. 


“This is a close copy from a sketch I took from nature on the Sunday after the eruption, which broke out on Thursday. Looking about east-north-east, one sees the split in the Tarawera mountain, with fire and 
smoke and steam in it; close to you is the boiling crater, where Rotomahana and the Vink Terrace were; the White Terrace was on the other side of the lake, and I could not see the place for steam.”—A. J. Vogan. 


VOLCANIC CRATERS ON THE SHORE OF LAKE TARAWERA DURING THE ERUPTION. 


“ {aad to stand on mud and ash hills to take the Sketch. The round marks are holes where the ashes filtered into cracks in the hill. Stones and mud are being ejected from the voleano. The ground is 
shaking with continual earthquake. ‘Chere is not much smell of sulphur.’’—(Note by our Correspondent, Mr. A. J. Vugan, of Auckland.) 
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ECHOES OF THE WEEK. 

I wonder who the mischievous idiot could have been who 
issued a number of post-cards purporting to come from 
10, Downing-street, addressed to furniture dealers and others, 
and one of which missives was couched in the following terms :— 
“Come without fail, to clear away several dozen of old collars 
in good condition, old office-coats, dust-coats, old boots and 
shoes, and old hats, all in good condition, for which there is 
no further use.” In a great many instances the bait was 
swallowed ; and Downing-street, so the papers say, was besieged 
from morn to dewy eve by vans and carts. 


If anything could aggravate the malicious imbecility of 
this so-called practical joke, it would be the circumstance that 
it was a miserably stupid plagiarism from the notorious 
Berners-street hoax perpetrated by Theodore Hook. To that 
arch buffoon is also due the disgraceful imposition played 
off on a once well-known London dandy. Mr. “ Romeo” Coates, 
to whom Hook caused to be sent a spurious invitation to a 
grand ball at Carlton House. Poor Mr. Coates, arrayed in the 
most dandiacal manner, repaired on the appointed evening to 
the Regent's palace, to find, to his intense mortification, that he 
was not expected as a guest, and that he had been cruelly gulled. 


Mem.: Many of the hoaxes ascribed to the Irishman, Daly, 
in Hook's novel of “ Gilbert Gurney,” had been actually per- 
formed by the novelist himself. Do you remember the 
extremely laughable incident of the sumptuous entertainment 
at which Daly took a band of foreign musicians, who had been 
engaged to amuse the company, into a reserved pavilion, of 
which he had procured the key, and incited them to eat up 
the supper prepared for Royalty? It is curious to remark how 
history will repeat itself in little as well as in big things. 
I remember, in 1864, an incident almost precisely similar to 
the Daly “joke” occurring at a magnificent féte given by a 
well-known German-American banker at Newport, U.S.A. 


We oaght to drink the very best coffee in the world. 
Jamaica and a dozen more coffee-producing colonies are ours. 
We can obtain from Java and from Brazil as much additional 
coffee as we require ; and, last but not least, coffee-planting in 
our Indian Empire is going on apace; and the Indian Coffee- 
Planters’ Committee now sitting at the “ Colinderies ” will tell 
us how and where to get really pure coffee of Indian growth. 
How is it that, as a rule, it is very difficult to obtain a 
good cup of coffee? It is generally badly made, from a 
worse substance. The answer to the question is simple enough 
and scandalous enough—Adulteration. It has been stated 
in a letter to the 7/mes that some magistrates have absolutely 
declined to convict defendants summoned for vending as 
“coffec” a stuff containing ninety per cent of chicory. 
Chicory, the correspondent of the leading journal adds, has 
none of the constituents of coffee; and its sole use is as an 
adulterant. People might as well drink decoctions of charred 
wood as chicoried coffee : for the value of real coffee consists in 
its essential alkaloid, caffeine, which is supposed to act as a 
nerve stimulant. and to prevent waste of tissue. 


Mem. No. 1: Voltaire drank coffee morning, noon, and 
night, until he was long past sixty years of age. It certainly 
failed to give him any visible increase of tissue ; but then, 
perhaps, that skinniest of philosophers never had much tissue 
to waste. On the other hand, I remember reading in a preface 
to the collected works of Henri Miirger, that among the 
3ohemian set with whom he lived in Paris several became 
patients at the Hotel Dieu through excessive coffee drinking, 
and that “abus de café” is a malady fully recognised by 
French medical men. 


Mem. No. 2: Substitutes for coffee are very old things. 
There is a farce full fifty years old, and, of course, translated 
from the French, called “ The Lottery Ticket,” in which one 
of the characters, Wormwood—a lawyer's clerk, if I remember 
aright—says disparagingly of his stingy employer, “ Calls his 
roasted corn coffee!” The first vendor, on a large scale, of 
roasted corn as a substitute for coffee was Mr. Hunt, the 
Radical. He made no secret of the ingredients of the pre- 
paration which he sold; but the drollery of it was that the 
Excise authorities wanted him to pay duty on his roasted corn. 
You see that he was a Radical, and wore a white hat: both 
unpardonable sins to the authorities in the Twenties. 


What is the matter with Mynheer Van Dunk? Why has 
he been “on the rampage” at Amsterdam? I like him and his 
most quaint 2nd original country, immensely. I have not the 
honour of Mynheer Van Dunk’s personal acquaintance ; but 
when I first went to Holland, some years ago, I had a letter of 
introduction to Mynheer Van Dam, who lived on the Dam, at 
Amsterdam. The Hollanders are a good people, brave and 
patriotic and charitable. ‘* Providence,’ once remarked the 
graceless but shrewd King, Charles the Second, “will take 
care of the Dutch: they take such exceeding good care of 
their poor.” Yes; and they are a most thrifty, laborious, 
cleanly, and ingenious nation. I admire their cheese, their 
pantiles, their dolls, and their clocks. Why have they been 
bursting out in rioting lately ? 


*“R. G. W.” writes as follows :— 

The reason why Turks do not eat curry, is the same as why Persians do 
not eat curry—or, for that matter, why Russians or Swedes do not eat it-— 
namely, that they do not live in a tropical climate requiring them to eat it. 
I believe Bruce, the traveller, was the first to make the observation that 
curry was generally used with food in climates where the action of the liver 
is naturally singgish. We sometimes use curry, having imported the enstom 
from India. The French, as you know, avoid it. 
3ut I do not know that the French “avoid curry,” over-confident 
“R. G.W.” Curry is not by any means a common dish at a 
French table ; still, it is a recognised and respected accessory 
to la haute cuisine Frangaise, Curry is not a dish of yesterday 
in France. I find recipes both for the powder and the ragout in 





Beauvilliers’ “ Art du Cuisiner ”’—the edition of 1815. Beau- 
villiers had been “ officier de bouche” to Monsieur, afterwards 
Charles X.; and at Beauvilliers’ restaurant in the Rue de 
Richelieu ; the allied Sovereigns, Wellington, Blucher, the 
Hetman Platoff, Sir Walter Scott, and Mr. Quintin Dick 
frequently dined. A leading ingredient in Beauvilliers’ curry- 
powder was “piment enragé.’ Enraged pimento: an 
expressive term. 


Also do I find recipes for curry, or “kari,” as the French 
call it, in “Le Cuisiner Royal,” Paris, 1852; in the “Dic- 
tionnaire de Cuisine,” Paris, 1836 ; in “La Cuisine des Ménages,” 
by Madame Rosalie Blanquet ; and in Jules Gouffé’s monumental 
work. Naturally, curry recipes occur in Ude, in Caréme, in 
Soyer, and in Francatelli. All these were cicfs who had lived 
in England ; but I wish to show that “kari”-lore abounds in 
French cookery-books written for French people. I am 
almcst confident that Urbain Dubois also makes mention of 
curry ; but his two big books are at the binder’s, and I cannot 
verify my persuasion. 


Mem.: The French do “avoid” turtle soup. Of mock 
turtle they are moderately fond ; but the real article, callipash 
and callipee, green fat and fat fin, they eschew. A French “gom- 
meux,” fond of imitating English fashions, may assert that he 
likes turtle, but he is not to be believed. I have often sat by 
the side of the lively Gaul at a City feast, and watched his 
impressive countenance assume a variety of hues as he tried 
to do justice to his plate of “ thick.” 


A word about anonymous letter-writers. Asa rule, I take 
no notice of these rascals, and am content to remember what 
George Canning said about the sneaking, malicious, dastardly 
tribe ; but occasionally, when the anonymous letters amuse me, 
I make an exception to my rule, as I did in the case of the 
wiseacre at Odessa. Here, again, is a poor creature at Aden 
who abuses me anonymously because I have written a few 
harmless paragraphs about curry-stuff and curry-making. He 
insolently questions whether I know what Bombay Ducks are. 
The Bombay Duck is the Anglo-Indian relation of the Digby 
Chick. Alive, itis a fish called the bummelo ; dead and dried, it 
becomes a duck. Furthermore, the creature at Aden tells me as 
insolently that Iam altogether wrong in calling the thin, wafery, 
oily cakes sometimes eaten with curry, “ poppydoms.” I only 
found them in Ceylon ; so I telegraphed to a friend in London, 
who has lived for forty years in Colombo, to give me the right 
name for the cakes. He replied, “ poppydoms” ; of course, I 
spell the word phonetically. But, aha! “ Hobson-Jobson” 
comes to my aid. In Colonel Yule and Dr. Burnell’s invaluable 
Anglo-Indian word-book I find— 

POPPER CAKE in Bombay, and in Madras PopADAM. These are, 
apparently, the same word and thing, though to the former is attributed 
a Hindi and Mahratti origin—pdpar, and to the lattera Tamil one— 
pappadam, as an abbreviation of paruppu-adam, “ lentil-cake.” It is a 
kind of thin scone or wafer, made of any kind of pulse or lentil flour, 
seasoned with assafcetida, &c., fried in oil, and in West India baked crisp, 
and often eaten at European tables as an accompaniment to curry. It is not 
bad, even to a novice. 

But really one cannot be very angry with anybody who is 
doomed to live at Aden. It is such a horrible hole. Edgar 
Poe would never have made “ distant Aden” rhyme to “ sainted 
maiden ” if he had ever set foot on the almost red-hot cinder- 
heap in question ; andif for his sins he had been compelled 
to reside there, with nothing to look at but camels, soldiers, 
cantonments, and Jews with corkscrew ringlets trying to sell 
third-rate ostrich feathers at Bond street prices. Aden !—ugh ! 


The thrifty have much to ponder over in the case of the 
will of the late Colonel Patience, which has just been a subject 
of litigation in the Chancery Division of the High Court of 
Justice. The Colonel was a canny Scot, and served abroad for 
many years. When he left his regiment he lived in England, 
and he contrived to save more than £7000 out of his pay, 
never spending more than £2 a week. He died intestate, and 
it was ultimately decided by Mr. Justice Chitty that the 
estate should be distributed among no less than 101 persons 
more or less of kin to the deceased. 


But it is the canny Colonel’s thrift that interests the 
Distressed Compiler. Do you think you could live as a gentle- 
man on £2a week! I fancy that you could. Let us try three 
little sums. Sum No. 1: Lodging and washing, 10s.; food, 
10s. 6d.; clothes, 10s.; charity, 9s. 6d. Sum No.2: Lodging 
and washing, 8s.; but I need not specify the remaining items. If 
you are a vegetarian, a teetotaler, and a non-smoker; if you 
never go to the play, never ride in a cab, never buy any news- 
papers (you can read them at the coffee-shop where you break- 
fast), you can live very well on thirty shillings a week, and 
keep the remainder for Hospital Sunday. Sum No. 3: Be 
asponge. Hunt tufts. Eat toads. Be careful always to 
lunch and dine out at the expense of other people. If you 
have an invitation for luncheon and none for dinner, eat and 
drink as much as you can at lunch ; pocket some biscuits while 
the butler is not looking, and go without any dinner. The sub- 
scription to a good club, your gloves, and a rubber of whist 
once a week will not leave you more than about sevenpence- 
halfpenny a year for charity ; but if you live in the way I 
have pointed out, I scarcely think you will be very charitably 
inclined. 


What is thrift, after all? To my mind, the very best 
definition of the quality of frugality, or economical manage- 
ment of your incomings and outgoings, was that given by Mr. 
Henry Pulteney to an inquisitive young lady. “Thrift, my 
dear,” he said, “is simply this. We will suppose that the 
weather is very hot, that you have walked a long way ; that 
you are very thirsty; that you like beer; you are passing 
the door of an inn, and that it occurs to you that, next toa 
cup of nectar, a pint of beer would be about the nicest thing 
in the world. are half a pint of beer, That is thrift.” 


If the working classes would drink half a pint or a pint 
where they now drink a quart, or a quart where they now 
drink a gallon, there would be proportionately more meat on 
the workman’s table and better garments on the backs of his 
wife and children ; there would be more books on his shelves 
and prints on his walls. There would be less pawning of his 
Sunday clothes on Monday, to be taken out again on Saturday. 
There would be fewer domestic rows, less destitution, less 
misery, less disease, and less death, 


I am not a teetotaler, and earnestly hope that I never shall 
be one. There are quite as many Biblical texts in favour of 
wine-drinking as there are against it ; and besides, to take the 
pledge or wear a blue ribbon at your button-hole, or affiliate 
yourself to some Order or Band of something or another, seems 
as though you had no muscle of mind, no determination, no 
strong will. But I want the English people to practise the 
right kind of thrift by drinking just half of what they at 
present consume. — 


It is indeed truly gratifying to read how our distinguished 
Colonial visitors have been lately honoured by her Majesty the 
Queen, at Osborne, by investiture with various orders. I should 
like, at the same time, to correct a slight error which has crept 
into the list published by the 7imes of the Colonial gentlemen 
so honoured. Among them I find the name of “ Mr. John Von 
Haast.” This is evidently a mistake for Doctor, now 
Sir Julius, Von Haast, the erudite, accomplished, and 
kind - hearted curator of the museum at Christchurch, 
“City of the Plains,” capital of the province of Canterbury, 
New Zealand. The Christchurch Museum is not only the 
finest in all Maoriland, but is the most scientifically arranged 
collection in the whole Southern Hemisphere. The osteo- 
logical specimens of the extinct and gigantic wingless bird, 
the Moa, are unequalled in their number and completeness ; 
and thereby hangs a tale, which I should not venture to tell 
without the permission of Sir Julius Von Haast, but which I 
hope that he will relate to an applauding world. 


Iam constantly committing blunders of a most egregious 
kind. I am as constantly endeavouring to indicate the 
blunders of other people. Why did the well-informed corre- 
spondent of the 7imes, who sent home such an exhaustive 
account of the earthquake which has laid waste the Hot 
Lake region of New Zealand, repeatedly mis-spell the 
Maori word “Pa” as “Pah”? There is no such thing as 
a Pah, any more than there is such a term as “guerra 
al cuchillo,”’ which should be “guerra a cuchillo”; any more 
than there is such a term in Spanish as “auto da fe,” which 
should be “auto de fe.” But there are errors in which 
the majority of mankind seem absolutely to revel,’ and 
which with heroic obstinacy they persist in committing. 
Rarely have I been able to persuade a lady that to say 
“the letter you wrote me” or “the book you sent me” is incor- 
rect, and that the relative pronoun “ that” or “ which” would 
make the phrase correct. If she be a French scholar, I ask 
her, “Madam, would you say ‘la lettre vous m/’avez 
écrite,’ or ‘que vous m’avez écrite’; ‘le livre vous m’avez 
envoyé,’ or ‘le livre que vous m’avez envoyé’?” In return 
I get a winning smile; and in the next sentence she deigns to 
favour me with she consistently leaves out the relative pronoun. 
If the relative pronoun be not wanted in the English language, 
let it by all means be kicked down-stairs and out of doors 
for good. But if it be deemed a desirable pronoun, let it 
be put in its proper place by persons with any pretensions to 
education. 


The double genitive is another solecism to which a vast 
multitude obstinately and almost defiantly cling. The other 
day I dictated a leading article, in which I twice made mention 
of “the parish of St. George in the East.” In dictating the worcs 
I remarked to my amanuensis, “ They will make some alteration 
in St. George.” Surely enough, the next morning, when I saw 
the article in print, I found “the parish of St. George in the 
East” carefully changed into “the parish of St. Gcorge’s in 
the East,” which practically meant “the parish of St. George, 
his parish.” An illustrious example could be pleaded for the 
pleonasm. In 1852 the late Earl of Derby, writing to Lord 
Palmerston touching the death of the great Duke of Wellington, 
alluded to the interment of the Great Captain of the age in 
“the cathedral church of St. Paul's”; that is to say, “the 
cathedral church of St. Paul, his cathedral church.” 


I will finally have the hardihood to refer to a glaring 
mistake in one of the fables of Zsop—a mistake which seems 
to have been prevalent for some thousands of years, and in the 
perpetuation of which mankind, still doggedly persists. I have 
many editions of A’sop, and I open at random the well-known 
folio (London, 1689) edited by Sir Roger L’Estrange, and 
therein I read the fable of “ The Dog and the Shadow.” I turn 
to the edition of La Fontaine, illustrated by Gustave Doré, 
and find another dog and shadow. i go to the Greck, ard find 


Kiwy cat Skia. 


It was not his shadow and that of the piece of meat that 
the greedy dog saw in the water. It was his reflection. A 
reflection is no more a shadow than a duet is a fiddle. Grant- 
ing that the water was stagnant and the sunshine strong, the 
shadow of the dog and his meat might certainly have been 
projected on the surface of the brook ; but it would have been 
an opaque shadow, wholly without purport or significance to 
the voracious bow-wow. . 


On the day when this Journal is published, the Speaker- 
Elect of the Commons House of Parliament will appear in a 
stuff gown and a bob wig. So soon as he is elected, the First 
Commoner in England will appear in a silk gown and a full- 
bottomed wig. Will one or more of my numerous corre- 
spondents tell me why Speakers wear wigs and gowns, and how 
long they have worn thcse ado:nments ? G. ALS. 
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VOLCANIC ERUPTION IN NEW ZEALAND. 


Our Illustrations, from sketches and photographs just 
received, show the overwhelming and destructive effects of 
the sudden volcanic eruption of Mount Tarawera, on June 9, 
by which the Maori village of Wairoa was buried in ashes, 
more than a hundred persons, including six or seven English, 
were suffocated or scalded to death, and the beautiful pink and 
white silica terraces of Lake Rotomahana, famous all over 
the world, ceased to exist, while the Hot Springs district, 
almost unique for its wonderful display of aqueous volcanic 
phenomena, is extensively defaced, and transformed to a region 
of boiling mud and hideous desolation. 

This district, which has been repeatedly described by 
travellers in their books, and some Illustrations of which 
appeared in our own Journal twelve years ago, has recently 
become a favourite resort of tourists and visitors to New 
Zealand ; and the sanitary benefits of the hot springs in the 
cure of rheumatic diseases have been experienced by 
invalids. It is situated quite remote from all the towns 
and agricultural and pastoral settlements of the colony, 
none of which are in the least degree endangered. The 
North Island of New Zealand, containing the former 
provinces of Auckland, Wellington, Taranaki or New Ply- 
mouth, and Hawke's Bay or Napier, with the chief towns 
on their coasts, is nearly 500 miles long, including the narrow 
isthmus at Auckland with the northern peninsula, and, in its 
main part, 200 to 300 miles broad. In the centre of its 
broadest part is Lake Taupo, in the midst of a wild mountain 
and forest region, from which the Waikato, the only large 
river, flows to the north. This region, with its native 
inhabitants, consisting of the remnants of Maori tribes not 
within the Colonial pale, has been most accurately explored 
and described by Mr. J. Kerry Nicholls, whose volume, “ The 
King Country,’ published by Messrs. Sampson Low and Co., 
is the best general account of it. Lake Taupo, the 
geographical centre of the whole island, has immediately 
south of it the lofty mountains of Tongariro, a mild active 


or forest, the road led to Wairoa, a native village on a 
river of that name flowing into Lake Tarawera. We gave, the 
other day, a View of that lake, with Mount Tarawera, copied 
from one of Miss C. F. Gordon Cummings’ water-colour 
drawings at the Colonial and Indian Exhibition. ‘ihe sur- 
rounding scenery is, or was, highly wicturesque and romantic. 
This lake was seven miles long and five miles broad, and the 
mountain, a truncated cone with steep sides, rising 1000 ft. 
above the lake, shining with red oxide of iron and obsidian, 
was a stupendous feature of the landscape. Lake Rotomahana, 
discharging its surplus water by an outlet two miles long into 
the Te Ariki inlet of Lake Tarawera, almost at the foot of 
the mountain, was itself but a small basin, one mile in extent, 
but its lovely cascade terraces or steps were the greatest 
attraction to visitors. They will never again be seen: Te 
Tarata, the white terrace, and Otukapurangi, the roseate pink, 
have disappeared for ever. 

The White Terrace Cascade, Te Tarata, at the north-east 
corner of the lake, descended about 100 ft. from a huge geyser, 
a caldron of clear boiling water, on the fern-covered slope of 
the hill above, The geyser was 80 ft. by 60 ft. in dimensions, 
and 30 ft. or 40 ft. deep ; its water of an exquisite blue colour, 
and sometimes rising and pouring into the lake. A space of 
nearly three acres below it, down to the margin of the lake, 
was covered with the white silicious deposit, in terraces or 
steps, of a curved, almost semicircular shape ; there were some 
twenty of these, including those below the surface of the lake. 
The lowest were about 200 yards long, and broad, but not 
high, with shallow basins of tepid water, in which the Maoris 
delighted to bathe ; the steps above increased in height, from 
2 ft. or 3ft. to 8 ft., but no two were equal, and they differed 
also in breadth, some being 30ft. wide or more. The water 
contained in their respective basins usually varied in 
temperature, so that a bather could get an agreeable change 
from one to another. The material of which they were 
formed was like fine unglazed porcelain, alabaster, or 
gypsum; and the perpendic»lar front of each step was 
fringed deeply with verv Celicate stalactites, of a crystal- 
line appearance. The rocks and 
banks on either side were 
luxuriantly overgrown with 
manuka, shrubs, ferns, mosses, 
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and other plants. On the 
western shore of the lake was 
Otukapurangi, the Pink Terrace 
Cascade, generally overhung 


HEAVENLY BLUE 5 
bane TARAW E si ail with clouds of steam. Its 


steps or terraces were smaller 
than those of Te Tarata, but 
more neatly shaped, and their 
substance was tinted with many 

2, diverse hues, not only of pink, 
MT WHAHARGA but salmon-colour, orange, 

in chrome, and other yellow, 
probably from sulphur; the 
large basins on the top, 60 ft. 
above the lake. were filled with 
water of an intensely blue 

TARAW ERA colour, very hot, but not often 
SFinnw ito @oOn™ boiling. It was certainly one 
calle ea aah of the prettiest sights in the 
world. Our Views of these 
beautiful scenes are from photo- 
graphs by Mr. D. L. Mundy, 
formerly of Christchurch, New 
Zealand, but now of Melbourne. 
We have seen a more recent set 
of photographs, by Mr. Josiah 
Martin, of Auckland, which are 
of unsurpassed merit as repre- 
sentations of the natural wonders 
of the Lake Rotomahana 
district. 

The eruption of Mount 
Tarawera was unprecedented in 
the memory or traditions of the 
oldest Maoris, no volcanic out- 
burst from that mountain being 
> on record. It began in the 
Ps night, or at two o'clock in the 

2 morning, with repeated shocks 
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MAP OF COUNTRY AROUND LAKE ROTOMAHANA, SHOWING EFFECTS OF ERUPTION 


OF MOUNT TARAWERA. 


volcano, and Ruapehu, which has long been extinct. It 
is nearly equidistant, more than one hundred miles in a 
straight line, from the sea-coast towns of New Plymouth, on 
the west coast, Napier, in Hawke's Bay, on the east coast, 
Wanganui, on Cook’s Street, to the south-west, and Tauranga, 
northward on the shore of the Bay of Plenty. Auckland, the 
former capital city, in the north, and Wellington, the present 
canital of New Zealand, are at a still greater distance. 
Although both the neighbourhood of Auckland, and the 
country around Mount Egmont, in Taranaki, are of volcanic 
formation, resembling some parts of Southern Italy, there are 
no signs whatever of any active volcanic forces in those parts. 
Earthquake has been felt at Wellington, but it was very 
slight. The subterranean disturbance of a remote geolo- 
gical date seems to have finally ended, in all parts 
of New Zealand, except in the region extending north 
or north-east of ‘Taupo to the shore of the Bay of Plenty. 
This is the celebrated Hot Springs or Lakes district, which 
appears to be traversed by a line of subterranean fire, 120 miles 
in length, continued far out at sea in Whakari or the 
White Island, and perhaps connected with several remote 
islands in the Pacific Ocean. The effects of this volcanic 
agency in the plains have till now been manifested by in- 
numerable jets of boiling water, hot mud, or steam, breaking 
o1t in numerous places, but especially around the groups of 
small lakes, Rotomahana, Rotokakahi, and Tarawera, Rotorua, 
Rotoiti, and several others, lying within thirty miles of the 
sea-shore at the Bay of Plenty. The surface water of the 
country, from the lakes and streams, is supposed to 
descend by various channels to the fiery stratum under- 
ground, and to return by the force of overheated 
steam, bringing up with it quantities of silica and other 
minerals. The beautiful terraces, or ranges of steps 
at Lake Rotomahana, which were similar to those of the 
Yellowstone region, beneath the Rocky Mountains, in North 
America, were formed of silica deposited by the cascades of 
hot water, and coloured, in one instance, probably with oxide 
of iron and with sulphur. The charms of the strange scenery 
were much enhanced by contrast with the dark green vegetation. 
The land in this district belongs to the Maori tribe of the 
Arawa, and none of it could be purchased for settlement ; but 
roads have been made, with their consent, and mission-houses 
and schools have been established, with hotels for visitors ; and 
at Ohinemutu, on Lake Rotorua, forty-two miles south of the 
flourishing English town and seaport of Tauranga, there is com- 
fortable accommodation for those using the medicinal baths. 
‘Ten miles beyond this township, through the Titikapu Bush 


of earthquake, and the opening 


side, or rather the splitting 

of the mountain’s side asunder, 
beiching out fire and smoke, mud, stones, and ashes, in enormous 
quantities, with detonating sounds heard for many miles. 
The mud, pieces of rock, and ashes fell thickly upon the 
country four miles round Mount Tarawera, so as completely to 
bury the village of Wairoa, situated in a narrow valley, where 
the ashes lay 10 ft. to 14 ft. deep, and many of the people were 
killed before they could escape from their houses. Among 
these unfortunate victims were Mr. Hazard, the schoolmaster, 
and three of his children, while Mrs. Hazard and two of her 
daughters were got out alive; Mr. Edward Bainbridge, of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, who was travelling in New Zealand, and 
another Englishman, Mr. Brown, with his family, living near 
Mount Edgcumbe, on the east side of Tarawera, also perished, 
as well as more than a hundred of the Maoris. One very 
aged native, Tuhoto, who is reputed a soothsayer or prophet 
among them, was dug out of his own “ whare,” or house, four 
days afterwards, still alive and unhurt; he had a quarrel 
with some of his neighbours before the eruption, and then 
warned them of a coming disaster, so that he has now the 
credit of having foretold the eruption. The well-known 
female native guides, Kate and Sophia, mentioned by Mr. 
Froude in his “ Oceana,” were among those who perished. 
Lake Rotomahana, being nearest to the volcano, was quite over- 
whelmed by the vast quantity of matter cast upon it ; the shores 
of this lake, with its pink and white terraces, were obliterated by 
the deluge of mud and the heaps of stone, pumice, and ashes, 
which have almost choked up the basin of the lake. The cloud 
of ashes, carried along by the wind, fell over the country for 
many miles, covering the rich pastures and the cultivated 
plots ; many horses and cattle have also perished, so that there 
is much loss to agriculture ; and some of the native people are 
threatened with starvation. It is possible, however, that when 
the rains shall have washed the ashes through the grass into 
the soil, the fertility of the country will be much improved by 
this distressing visitation. 

Our correspondent, Mr. A. J. Vogan, of Auckland, was sent 
by a colonial newspaper, on the news of the eruption coming 
to hand, and reached Wairoa on Sunday, the 13th. He went 
by steamer to Tauranga, and travelled thence to Ohinemutu, 
where hundreds of fugitives had arrived. The earthquake had 
been powerfully felt there, early on the Thursday morning, 
and the volcanic fires and smoke had been seen at a distance, 
to the eastward, but fortunately the wind did not bring the 
cloud of ashes to that place. The subterranean waters and 
springs there had been violently agitated. Two courageous 
men, Mr. Edward Douglas and Mr. Edward Robertson, had 
gone to Wairoa, with a vehicle, in spite of the storm, to help 


of a crater in the mountain. 
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the sufferers. When Mr. Vogan got there, he found the 
village buried in wet mud, and people were at. work 
clearing it away from the houses, and removing the dead 
bodies. He was one of a party of four, but the others declined 
to go farther, as the new volcanic craters on the shore of 
Tarawera, four miles off, were heard roaring tremendously, and 
seen throwing up volumes of dirt and steam. After helping 
to dig out the old chief Tuhotu, Mr. Vogan went on alone, with 
much difficulty, through the deep mud, and joined Mr. Percy 
Smith, the Government Surveyor, who had encamped near 
Kaitererea. Dr. Hector, the eminent official geologist of New 
Zealand, was met coming on the road next day. Mr. Vogan’s 
Sketches, made on the spot within four or five days of the 
beginning of the eruption, and while it continued to be active, 
will be appreciated by our readers as prompt and authentic 
records of this extraordinary operation of Nature. His pano- 
ramic sketch, looking round north-east, east, and south-east, 
from a spot on the south shore of Lake Tarawera, above the 
Te Ariki inlet, shows the whole line of volcanic craters still 
active, from the foot of Mount Tarawera, extending west or 
south-west, across Rotomahana, to the back of Te Hape o Toroa. 
There was, in fact, a vast crack in the earth opened for a 
length of five or six miles, with many volcanic craters in it. In 
conclusion, let us repeat that. however calamitous were its effects 
to the people living near Mount Tarawera, we are sure that 
the security and prosperity of no colonial settlement in New 
Zealand can ever be in the slightest degree affected by this or 
any similar catastrophe. The ordinary residences, property, 
and occupations of the European population in that colony, 
in every district they inhabit, are far out of reach of harm 
from volcanic disturbance of the earth, which is necessarily 
limited by known local conditions. 








THE BLENHEIM SALE OF CHINA. 

The sale, at the auction-rooms of Messrs. Christie, Manson, 
and Woods, of the fine porcelain and china from Blenheim 
Palace, belonging to the Duke of Marlborough, commenced on 
Tuesday last. Our Engraving contains illustrations of some 
of the most admired specimens in this collection. The largest, 
as shown in the drawing, is of Chinese enamel, one of a pair, 
with cover, standing 3ft. Gin. high; its ground colour is 
powdered blue, and its sides are ornamented with four large 
blue medallions, one representing a summer-house and people 
in it, and with numerous small medallions of kylins (fabulous 
dragons), utensils, and ornaments. Next to this is a two- 
handled vase of Chelsea porcelain, painted with large flowers 
in colours on a gold ground; the neck is white and gold, 
with maroon open-work; the handles and feet are of 
scroll form. The urn to the right hand, in the front 
of our Engraving, is a specimen of old Japan porcelain, 
one of a pair, decorated in low relief with trees and birds ; the 
feet are shaped as human figures, in Japanese dress. Between 
this urn and the Chelsea vase, in front, is a tea-kettle of 
enamelled Chinese porcelain, decorated with baskets of flowers. 
To the left hand is a pot formed as a fish (old Japan porce- 
lain) ; and of the same ware are the pair of figures of ducks, 
one of which is shown in our Engraving. The articles seen 
in the background are the hawk perched on a rock (old Japan 
porcelain, one of a pair), the large Chinese egg-shell vases (one 
of the pair), with raised and coloured flowers, and with a 
picture of a river-scene enamelled on each side; Chinese 
porcelain dishes, mazarin blue, with landscapes and flowers in 
five medallions ; and one of a pair of beakers (old Japan), 
ornamented with red bands, and with figures and flowers. 








THE SWISS BADEN. 

As the name “Baden” is German for “ Baths,” and many 
places in German-speaking countries are justly famous for 
their medicinal waters, sometimes to be drunk and sometimes 
to be bathed in, nobody need wonder that there are several] 
Badens in the south-west part of Central Europe. Baden- 
Baden, in the Grand Duchy of that ilk, is the most celebrated : 
and its too notorious Rouge-et-Noir gambling tables, which 
have been suppressed by the political reformation since the 
creation of the German Empire, often served both to point a 
moral and adorn a tale. It was the goal and fatal termination, 
as readers of Thackeray will remember. of that characteristic 
English family travelling-party, “The Kickleburys on the 
Rhine.” Residents in the city of Vienna are probably aware 
of an Austrian Baden, a short distance from that pleasant capital, 
with which also we have nothing here to do. The Baden of 
Switzerland, the subject of our present Illustration, is situated 
in the Canton of Aargau, which in French is cailed Argoyvie, 
near the confluence of the Reuss and Limmat with the river Aar, 
which flows into the Rhine some fifteen miles below. Baden 
is forty-two miles by railway from Basle, where most English 
tourists enter Switzerland, and may be fifteen from Zurich, 
It is agreeably situated on the bank of the river, overlooked 
by the ruined ancient Castle of Stein, one of the old historie 
abodeg of the Hapsburg ancestors of the reigning Imperial 
House of Austria ; but when the Dukes of Austria were defeated, 
at Morgarten and Sempach, in their repeated attempts to put 
down Swiss independence, the patriots of the Confederation 
destroyed this feudal stronghold. The hot mineral springs 
of this place, as of many other places in Gaul, Germany, 
and Britain, were highly appreciated by the luxurious 
Romans, whese habits of life made them liable to all 
the diseases from which the rich men of modern England 
are apt to suffer; and Baden was visited, for purposes of 
cure, by the Emperors Titus and Vespasian, and by 
many Roman grandees. The waters are well in repute 
for their efficiency in cases of gout and rheumatic affections, 
and those of a cutaneous nature. The Grand Hotel, which is 
also the principal bathing establishment, is highly re- 
commended, having good accommodation for families, and a 
hundred baths, with all desirable appointments. The general 
appreciation of these Baden waters, not- only by foreigners, is 
proved by the existence of a separate establishment for middle- 
class Swiss and Germans on the opposite bank of the river, 
and of a sort of Hospital, where the poor are receiyed for a 
small weekly payment, and obtain good medical advice. 
Fashion and gaiety, represented by thousands of the more 
opulent class of visitors, find entertainment in the fine 
Kursaal, with its elegant saloons, and the gardens, which are 
dignified with some relics of Roman antiquity, and are daily 
enlivened with good music by an aceomplished band. The 
neighbourhood affords delightful excursions, and it is but a 
short journey to the lake of Lucerne. 


Mr. R. G. Arbuthnot, Examiner in Common Law, has been 
appointed to the Council of Legal Education, in the place of Mr. 
Hugh Cowie, Q.C., deceased. 

A gentleman, who stipulates that his identity is not to be 
made known, has paid into the Bank of England £14,980 in 
New South Wales Bonds towards the fund for erecting a new 
parish church for Portsea, on the plans of Mr. A. W. Bloom- 
field, the diocesan architect. The interest on the above sum 
up to July 1 was £280, so that the anonymous contribution 
amounted to £15,260. 
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BADEN, IN SWITZERLAND. 
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SALE OF THE BLENHEIM CHINA AT CHRISTIE’S: SOME RARE SPECIMENS. 
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DRAWN FORESTIER. 
He had a single room, which was his painting-room, and his living-room, bed-room, and kitchen, 


BY A. 
By WALTER BESANT. 





{ went to London and yisited him one day at his lodging. 
“THE WQRLD WENT VERY WELL THEN.” 
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THE WORLD WENT VERY WELL THEN. 
By WALTER BESANT, 
AUTHOR OF “ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS OF MEN,” “Dorotuy Forster,” 
“Tne REVOLT OF MAN,” “CHILDREN OF G.ERCN,.” ETC. 
—s os 
CHAPTER VIII. 
THE COUNTESS QF DORSET SAILS. 


ad 


a y welll : 


ALWAYS knew,” said Jack, ‘‘ that Mr. 
3rinjes had been a pirate. I believe he 
Was surgeon to Bartholomew Roberts, who 
was killed by Captain Sir Ogle Chaloner 
in the Swallow. Wherefore he ought, if 
he had his deserts, to be now hanging 
in chains with his brother pirates on the 
Cape Coast. Fitty of them there are dangling in a row. Now 
we know that he is a cannibal as well, because it is certain he 
must have eaten up the other four men in the boat. I wonder 
how the last two determined the matter. And we know that 
he is the possessor of a great fortune buried under a palm- 
tree, on an undiscovered island in the South Seas. It is as 
useful to him as a bag of diamonds in the moon.”’ 
3ut he says that he shall sail with you in search of it.”’ 

‘+ Likely, likely,’’ said Jack. ‘*‘ Who knows what may 
happen? He is, I take it, now a hundred years old. He keeps 
himself alive by his craft. If he was going to die I suppose 
he would begin to repent. As for his treasure, what do I care 
for his pieces-of-eight, unless 1t were to buy a frigate and man 
her with a gallant crew, and go fighting the Spaniards and 
the French *”’ 

They were prophetic words, but this we knew not. Yet 
you shall hear. 

Then the Countess of Dorset sailed away with Jack as 
one of her midshipmen, upon her long‘and perilous voyage. 
She was under orders to sail by way of the Cape of Good Hope, 
and to survey the coast of that vast unknown continent or island 
called in part New Holland and in another New Guinea. This 
accomplished, as far as might be possible, her Captain was 
instructed to cross the ocean and explore that other great 
ixland called New Zealand. She was to search after and 
report upon places which might be of advantage to the 

sritish flag: After this she was to continue her voyage of 
discovery even into the Antarctic fields of ice; to penetrate as 
near to the South Pole ax was possible, and she was to return by 
doubling Cape Horn. So that, had she come home in safety, 
her crew would have circumnavigated the globe. 

It would seem, I venture to think, consistent with the 
dignity as well as with the interest of a great maritime people, 
such as the English, were such voyages as this always afoot, so 
that when one exploring ship returned, another might be 
dispatched ; undertaken not only for the discovery of unknown 
continents and islands, but also for the enlargement of 
commerce and the enriching of this realm. In the old days 
the world was nothing but the Mediterranean with the lands 
lying around that great sea. Man has extended it east and 
west, north and south, so that we can now boast that we 
know all the islands of the Atlantic and the Indian Ocean— 
navigators say that in those.seas there remains no more to be 
found—with the countries of Asia (even China and Japan have 
been described and exactly mapped by the Roman Catholic 
missionaries). We know the eastern coast of North and South 
America from Labrador to Cape Horn, and we are able to lay 
down the harbours and river mouths of Africa, though of its 
interior little has yet been visited. 

There will perhaps come atime, if the English take the 
matter in hand without fear of Spain, when the whole 
world shall be fully explored, so that there will be nothing 
left to discover, neither strange races nor strange creatures, 
nor wonderful plants. My father, who had in his library 
a copy of the great ‘*‘ Mappa Mundi,”’ or Atlas, of the late 
learned Mr. Senex, would often converse seriously on the 
possibility of finding, in some hitherto unexplored part of the 
world, the long-lost Ten Tribes, still, he would fondly imagine, 
practising the Levitical Law in its Mosaic integrity, without 
adding to it or subtracting from it, and in ignorance of the 
glosses introduced by Rabbinical and Talmudic doctors. He 
looked to find this people in vast numbers (in conformity 
with Prophecy) somewhere between the springs of Tigris and 
Euphrates, or, perhaps, more to the north, and even on the 

‘opes and among the valleys of the mountains called Caucasus; 
but, he would confess, without crediting the idle legend of the 
Sambatyon river, which seems a monstrous story, they may have 
wandered farther afield, and perhaps are now on some remote 
island of the Black Sea, the Red Sea, or even the Indian Ocean. 
‘* The recovery of these tribes,’? he said, ‘‘ would be a great 
consolation to pious persons, and would doubtless prove a 
mighty weapon in the bands of the faithful; or, apart from 
the Israelites, though this people must be ever foremost in our 
thoughts, it may very well be that these exist in some remote 


countries which have had no intercourse with the outer world 
for many centuries, some people who were once a_ branch of 
the Roman Empire, and have never heard of its decline and 
fall, who knew nothing of Christ or Mohammed, or of the 
Hindoo superstitions, but still worship after the manner of the 
Greeks and Romans. ’'I'would be strange, indeed, to witness 
the rites of Jove and Venus; those of the great Sun god; of Ceres, 
the goddess of fertility ; of Bacchus, the god of joy and wine ; 
and of Pan, of whose death these people perhaps know not: or it 
would be strange to see them flocking to consult the oracles: and 
one would willingly, if it were allowed toa Christian, be initiated 
into the mysteries of Eleusis, long since lost, though some 
have pretended that they are concealed in the Sixth Book of 
Virgil’s ‘‘ Eneid,’’ and some still look for them in Apuleius’ 
‘*Golden Ass.’”? Again, there must be somewhere on earth 
the wandering Jew, named Cartaphilus, Ahasuerus, or, accord- 
ing to others, Isaac Laquedem, who is credibly reported to 
have been last seen, and that not so very long ago, in Paris. 
To sit down and talk with him, if his memory is still good, would 
be like finding a Fifth Gospel. Or there may be in the interior 
of that great southern continent which they call New Holland 
great and powerful nations, with another civilisation than our 
own, and arts of which we know nothing. We have, 
it is true, invented gunpowder, the use of which, to rude 
people, appears a kind of magic; and we have contrived 
by our wit many ingenious mechanical devices. But there are, 
surely, many other secrets which man can compel Nature to 
surrender ; and there may be tribes which possess these secrets— 
as, for example, if one may so speak without blasphemy, the 
command and control of lightning, which now strikes here 
and there at random, as we say, if anything in this world is 
suffered to be at random; and the mastery over the other 
elements of the earth—the wind, the storm, the ice, the snow, 
which now only obey the word and will of the Lord. Or there 
may have been discovered in these countries—who knows ?— 
a universal medicine for all diseases; for, since death is 
the necessary result of decay cr disease, when it is not 
accident, there may be races who have discovered some 
herb or simple by virtue of which natural decay, may be 
prevented, and so man may continue to live. as long as he 
please ; which, for the devout Christian, who looks forward to 
his eternal rest, would not be long. Or there may even be 
found off-shoots or colonies of such ancient races as the 
Pheenicians, of which stock came the Carthaginians; and so 
we may, perhaps, at length learn by what accident this branch 
of the Semitic race—a most civilised and cultivated branch— 
hath left no literature at all, either of poetry or history ; 
or of the Ethiopians, called by Homer, for some reason 
unknown to us, blameless. They were expelled from Egypt 
by the people whose descendants are now called Copts. With- 
out doubt, they were an interesting people, and remarkable for 
their primitive virtue, which may have survived. I would look 
for them on the western shores of the Red Sea. Or somewhere 
in the world, perhaps in the Pacific Isles, or in the unknown 
heart of Africa, or the great continent of the Southern Seas, 
there may be races of giants, dwarfs, and amazons, for there 
must certainly be some foundation for the stories of such 
people. There is also the far-famed kindgom of Prester John, 
which some will have to be the Empire of Abyssinia, whose 
King and people are known to form a branch of the Christian 
Church. They boast themselves to be descended from King 
Solomon and the Queen of Sheba, which may possibly be the 
case, although Holy Writ affords nc warrant for the belief. 
One would be pleased to learn also, if the many strange stories 
narrated by the Venetian traveller, Marco Polo, be true, or 
whether he hath repeated things which were merely related to 
him, as is done by Herodotus. And again, there is the journey 
of Mandeville, in which are described men with but one leg, 
and hippotains, or creatures half horse, half man; so that 
there may be truth in the legends of Centaurs, though some 
have thought them to have been merely a people loving horses 
and addicted to riding. 

‘‘Then to descend to creatures: there are existing some- 
where, perhaps, whether in the hot and burning forests of 
South America, through which the great river Oroonoko flows, 
or in the African deserts, creatures like the winged dragons of 
which so many stories have been told, with salamanders and 
other monsters; and in the sea, hideous monsters with bodies 
many fathoms long, the vast mass floating like an island on the 
ocean : and great calamaries, of which sailors have reported some 
with long arms capable of seizing and dragging down to the 
bottom of the sea, ship, cargo, crew, and all.”’ 

Thus my father would discourse at length; but Jack 
hith assured us that in this terrible voyage of his, they 
encountered nothing bigger than a whale, or more terrible 
than a shark; nor any winged dragon, or serpent more 
dreadful than the kinds already known: -while as for Ten 
Tribes, or for any men who know more than the Europeans, 
or have acquired a form of civilisation worthy our attention, 
he does not believe that there are any such. 

We looked not for any news of the Countess of Dorset for 
three years at least; because, on the voyage on which she was 
bound, there are no friendly ports where a vessel may receive 
or send home despatches, though, doubtless, many where 
fruit and water may be obtained. We did not expect, there- 
fore, to hear any tidings of her until she should return. It 
was not until fully three years had passed away that we first 
began to ask ourselves when the ship might be’ expected to 
return. 

But no news came of the ship, and no letters from those 
aboard her. The fourth year passed, and still there came no 
news; and so the fifth, and still no news. 

Then those who remembered Jack Easterbrook, and loved 
him, began to misdoubt that something had happened to the 
ship; and, when the sixth year had almost gone without a 
word, there were few who kept up heart, or had any hope in 
them. As for the Admiral, he mourned for Jack as for his 
own son, believing that he must have been cast away with all 
the ship’s company. ‘‘For,’”’ he said, ‘‘had they not all 
miserably perished, some intelligence would, ere now, have 
reached us. At the Navy Office they have written off the ship 
as wrecked, and the officers and crew as dead men, and the 
clerks have told the women who came to ask after their 
husbands that they may e’en look after fresh husbands; though 
this proves nothing. And, though ships have been known to 
be delayed and forced back by continual and contrary winds, 
or caught by storms and losing their masts, yet did I never 
hear of a ship overdue for three years, and then arriving safe. 
Long ago the underwriters, had she been a merchant-vessel, 
would have paid off the insurances. No, gentlemen, there is no 
hope. Our boy is drowned !”’ 

‘‘We were wrecked upon the island of Juan Fernandez,’ 
said Mr. Shelvocke, ‘‘ where we lived, in great misery, on the 
entrails of seals and such like for many months; and should 
still be living there but for the armourer and carpenter, who 
built for us a craft, thirty feet long, in which we embarked, 
having no other provision than conger-eel, cut into strips, 
each strip dipped into the sea and dried in the sun. A more 
loathsome food ’twere difficult to find. Yet we escaped, 
tuking the Spanish ship ‘The Santo Jesu,’ and so came safe 
home again.” 


‘‘ Then,” said the Admiral, to whom this story was not new, 


‘the boy may still live, or, at best, he may linger on some island 
among the savages, living on shell-fish and the like ; and so is 
as good as dead, since we shall never see him more—poor lad ! 

r lad! a braver boy never stepped.”’ 

‘* With submission, Admiral,’’ said Mr. Brinjes. ‘‘ ‘That 
something must have befallen the ship Ido not doubt. It is 
a sea full of coral reefs, sunken rocks, strange currents, and, 
in the northern and southern parts, there are, it is certain, 
sudden storms. We cannot guess what has happened ; still, 
I am sure that'the boy will come back tous. Ask your old 
negress, Admiral, who is a witch; ask Philadelphy if that boy's 
eyes when he sailed away were the eyes of one who is going 
to his death. She can read the eyes of men—ay, and has 
often read for me, sitting in my shop, in the eyes of those 
going forth to sea whether they will come back or no—and 
never once has she proved wrong. Now, Admiral, I have 
examined the chart over and over again; but can get no com- 
fort from it, nor any clue to what may have happened. An 
ocean where there are no ports, and where there is but one 
vessel sailing across it, like the South Pacific, wlere the 
Countess of Dorset sailed upon—those waters can give no help. 
But that boy, Admiral, has not been drowned. And he will 
return to us. His fortune is long and stormy, as Philadelphy, 
at my request, hath proved in many ways: by the bowl, by the 
cards, by the mirror, and by the glass ball. I have also had 
his nativity calculated, and I learn the same story. And, by 
what small arts and knowledge I possess, I huve learned that 
his life will not be cut off untimely. What, gentlemen? Do 
the stars lie? Is there no truth in the magic of the Mandingo 
woman ?”’ 

It is a consolation to know that a happy end to anxiety is 
certain, even by witchcraft. Yet Jack did not return, and no 
news concerning his ship. 

Many of the crew were Deptford men—volunteers after the 
peace. Their wives, or widows, on the advice of the clerks in 
the Navy*Office—who were now without hope concerning the 
ship—married again. This, however, is common among sea- 
faring folk, and the worst that happens, should the husband 
come home again, is generally no more than a fight and a 
cracked skull, with forgivenesss over a bowl. Nay, there have 
been known cases in which the true husband has contentedly 
renounced his wife, and either married another woman or gone 
away to sea again; perhaps to seek out a new wife in some 
other port. 

These six years, as you may suppose, were not spent at 
home without changes. The elders seem to stand still and 
suffer no change during six years, unless it is that their locks, 
if they had any to show, would grow grey; but in these 
days of wigs and shaven cheek there is nothing (happily) 
to mark the approach of age, save the trembling limb and 
the crowsfeet, which cannot be concealed, As for me, I wis 
fourteen, or thereabouts, when the Countess of Dorsct sailed 
away ; and therefore, after six years, I was twenty, and a man 
grown, though not to the robust stature promised by Jack 
when he left us. Castilla was now past eighteen, and, in my 
eyes, more beautiful, as they say, than the flowers in May. 
Nothing surprised me more when Jack returned (for I promixe 
you that the black witch was right, and Jack did return) than 
his coldness towards this nymph. If a fine complexion, eyes 
of heavenly blue, melting lips, rosy cheeks and smiling mouth, 
with light hair curling naturally about her forehead, and a 
figure slight and tall: in short, if Hebe herself--who was the 
goddess of youthful and virginal beauty, as Venus is the 
goddess of that riper beauty which is no longer ignorant of 
love —was lovely, then was Castilla at that time, and as sweet, 
gracious, and obliging as ever was Hebe, the cup-bearer to 
the gods. Why, when Jack came home, I lookcd to see him 
fall at her feet at the mere contemplation of so much beauty. 
But no; he was stark insensible. Castilla moved. him not ; 
and this for a reason that you shall shortly learn. ? 

It was during this six years, to spcak for a moment of 
myself, that I passed through the greatest trouble of my lit», 
and touched the highest vs that I could hope or pray 
for. My father had, as he thought, set me apart for God’s 
sacred ministry, as Samuel was set apart, from childhood. He 
had taught me from the first to consider this the holiest 
vocation for man, as, doubtless, it must be confessed by ull; and 
he had taught me as much Latin and Greek, with the com: 
position of Latin verses, as I was permitted by my natural 
parts, which ure not great, to acquire. And while he perceived 
very well that it was not in my power to become a great 
scholar like himself, he comforted and encouraged me by the 
consideration that piety and virtue are within the power of 
every Christian man, together with the other qualities which 
adorn the sacred profession of priest or minister. 

When I grew to the age of sixteen or thereabouts, the time 
at which a boy generally begins to bethink himself of the 
future, I found, first, that I could not look forward to the 
cassock without a feeling of repugnance ; and, secondly, that 
there was no other manner of work in which I took any 
interest, save one, which for a while was not-to be thought of. 
Indeed, I did not myself consider it possible, though I knew 
very well that there were some—nay, a good number—who 
live creditably by exercising the art of painting, which was the 
only thing I loved. 

By this time, I was arrived, by continual daily practice, and 
by some natural aptitude, at a certain proficiency, so that my 
drawings of ships and boats and the like, were, if one may say 
so, creditable and fit to be shown to any judge of such matters. 
But when I ventured to hint, in my father’s hearing, that a 
life spent in this occupation, which he considered frivolous, 
might be full of delight to one who loved drawing, the thing 
was received with so much displeasure that I dared not for 
some time to open the subject again, but went on, under his 
directions, making bad Latin verses and reading Cicero and 
Virgil. . 

I then began to consider my destined profession with such 
a distaste as amounted to abhorrence, insomuch that, had I 
persisted in taking those vows which my father intended and 
designed for me, I should have committed a most deadly sin, 
if nut the sin which is unpardonable. And yet I ventured not 
to open my conscience to my father, fearing his displeasure, 
and knowing véry well how much he had set his heart upon my 
following in his footsteps. Iwas at length encouraged to do 
so, however, partly because it smote my soul with contrition to 
go on pretending acquiescence in my father’s wishes, and 
partly by a thing which made my project appear more likely 
of success, or, at least, less likely to end in disastrous failure. 

There was a certain John Brooking, of Deptford, now very 
well known to painters, and tosuch fame as belongs to 
modern painters. He was about ten years older than myself, 
and at first was but a shipwright’s assistant in the Yard; but 
had no heart for his work, and wasted his time in drawing the 
workshops, the docks, the timbers, bulkheads, anchors— 
everything that there is to be drawn in the Yard, even giving 
up to his Art the whole of his Sundays. He was a good- 
natured, harmless kind of man, who cared little for himself, 
and had no ambition except to paint all day, to earn enough 
for his daily wants, and to spend the evenings drinking with 
his friends. He presently left the Yard, and went away to 
London, designing to sell his drawings. But, before he went, 
he gave me great help in teaching me, so far as he himself 
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knew them, the elements of perspective, with certain simple 
rules of geometry, and the arrangement of lights; and showed 
me how to lay on water-colours, and how to get the proper 
tints, and how to produce the effects I desired. I know not 
how he lived for a while; but, one day, I met him in the 
streets of Deptford, and he told me, with glee, that he had 
found a man—a dealer in pictures—in Leicester-fields, who 
would buy his drawings of ships, as many as he chose to paint, 
at a guinea a-piece (N.B.—He afterwards found that this honest 
dealer sold the same pictures for ten guineas apiece), and that 
therefore he was now a made man, and had nothing to do but 
to go on with the work he loved, and paint every day. Which 
he did, until he died of a consumption, brought on, I suspect, 
by much strong drink. However, I went to London and 
visited him one day at his lodging. He had a single room 
at the top of a house in a court close to the Fields, where his 
friend the dealer had his shop; it was a good-sized room with 
a large window looking north, which is the best direction for 
light. This was his painting-room, and his living-room, bed- 
room and kitchen—all in one. Never was a room so littered and 
untily and dirty. But John Brooking cared nothing for dirt. 
He worked there all day long, so long as the light lasted; or 
he made sketches and studies by the river-side, which he 
afterwards made into finished pictures in this simple studio, 
where he stood at his easel, never tired, a knitted night-cap 
on his head, and in his shirt-sleeves, and a tobacco-pipe, 
broken short off, between his lips, for he loved tobacco as 
much as any old gipsy woman. 

Well, his success, such as it was (but indeed I thought of 
nothing, then, except how just to live by my work so only that 
I could do the work I desired to do), inflamed me, and I[ 
resolved to tell all to my father; which, to make a Jong’ story 
short, I did, though with many misgivings. 

He is dead now; and, I doubt not, hath gone to the rest 
provided for the faithful. It is a place where my love and 
gratitude may not reach him. I have never passed so unhappy 
a time as that when it seemed as if I must continue my pre- 
paration for the University, in order to perjure my soul by 
declaring falsely that I was singled out by Heaven to follow 
the holy calling of a minister; and I have never felt so truly 
happy as on that day when my father, with tears in his eyes, 
bade me vex my soul no longer, for it should be with me as I 
wished. 

So I left Deptford, and went to London, to become a pupil 
of the celebrated Mr. Hayman ; and I hope that I have since 
done justice to the instructions of that great painter. But I 
came home often—partly to sketch among the ships, and 
partly to see Castilla. 

Enough of my affairs, which concern this story but little. 


CHAPTER IX. 
AARON FLETCHER. 

The sixth year came—nay, it had run half its course and 
more; yet no news of the Countess of Dorset. And there 

yas no longer any doubt that the ship was cast away, and all 
the crew long since dead. As for Jack, who had been our 
hope and our pride, of whom we had said that a youth so 
brave and so masterful must needs rise to greatness, and bring 
credit upon himself and those who had been his friends, none 
now ever spoke a word. Or if they did, it was but to say that 
the loss of the boy had brought age upon the Admiral, and 
that ’twas great pity a youth of such goodly promise should 
thus untimely perish. The stars had lied ; witchcraft and magic 
were proved of no avail. 

Jack was dead. In the club at the “ Sir John Falstaff,” 
his ship was never talkeua of, nor was there any further 
speculation as to her course, for the Admiral’s sake, even by 
Mr. Brinjes. And, by all the world, the boy was well-nigh for- 
gotten. When the greatest of living men, he whose name is 
most in men’s mouths, dies, the daily life of the world is no 
whit changed ; and his place, even in his own work, whatever 
that may be, is speedily filled up. What then can one expect 
in the case of of a boy ¥ 

But in Mr. Brinjes’ parlour, where now Bess Westmoreland 
sat every afternoon, for company, and to cheer the old man’s 
heart, Jack was not forgotten. These two talked about him 
still. More than this—superstitiously trusting to the negress’s 
magical practices—they confidently expected that he would 
return again. Well, in the event the forecast proved true; 
but, if we are to trust to such an oracle, where is religion ? 
If an ignorant negro woman is permitted to find out, by her 
witchcraft, the secrets of the future, and to foretell them, 
what shall become of religion’ ‘Then, farewell, faith; 
farewell, prayer; farewell, trust in Divine Providence; 
farewell, learning, since ignorance succeeds where wisdom 
fails! 

In six years Bess had, like Castilla, grown from a child to 
# woman. She was now in her seventecnth year, not yet filled 
out to the fulness of her figure, but already tall and shapely. 
If she had been dressed in rags, she would have commanded 
attention ; but she was careful of her dress, and went always 
becomingly attired, though not above her station (the coral 
beads that we know of were placed away in some drawer or 
box out of sight). She was so tall that she topped her father 
(but he was round-shouldered) by a head and neck, and there 
was no girl in all the town within her height by an inch and 
more; she bore herself like a lance, so straight and upright 
was she. Her nose and chin looked as if they had been carved 
by a skilful sculptor out of marble, so clear and delicate were 
they ; her eyes were black, as was her hair; but rosy red her 
lips, and pearly white her teeth. Like many black-haired 
women, her cheek was full, but somewhat pale in colour, and 
her throat was white, not with such a whiteness as lent 
another charm to the complexion of Castilla, which, although 
of a sweet and delicate white, yet glowed with a rosy warmth. 
The whiteness of Bess was a colder or deeper white—a white 
that does not reflect the light, such as some Italian painters 
have delighted to portray; her hands were small, and her 
forehead low, as the Greeks loved it; as for her eyes, they 
were soft and deep, save when she was roused, and then, 
indeed, they flashed fire and flame. As became her station, 
she wore no hoop, and dressed her hair in a simple knot; but 
she walked as if her limbs were of springing steel ; and I am 
sure no Princess in a hoop and patches could have walked 
more like a goddess; her arms, when she was at work, were 
the whitest ever seen, and the best shaped. 

I have never disguised, and shall never disguise, my belief, 
though Castilla will not agree with me—that is, she assents, but 
without warmth—that Bess was the most beautiful girl then 
living ; and this I can the more fairly say, because I was never in 
love with her, any more than a painter is in love with his model. 
As. for love between Bess Westmoreland and myself, that was 
always impossible. Yet, for suitors, she never lackedany, though 
she sent all away, not with discourtesy, or with mockery, or 
with mirth, as some girls will—as if it is a fine thing to dash 
the hopes of an honest lad, and as if lovers can be had for the 
trouble of picking them up—but with firmness and with 
dignity, being too proud to encourage them, or to suffer them 
to believe that she wanted their wooing. Some of them were 
substantial and reputable men, whom the daughter of a mere 
Penmay might have been proud to marry. Why, if he had 
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died, what would she have done for her daily bread? To my 
own knowledge, one of her wooers was gunner’s mate in 
the King’s Navy; another was a master wheelwright in the 
King’s Yard; a third was foreman in the Greenland Dock ; 
and, I dare say, there were more of equally respectable place. 
It became a proverb that there was no man good enough for 
Bess Westmoreland ; and the other girls, who might otherwise 
have been envious of her charms, regarded her with open 
admiration, because she was not only much more beautiful 
than themselves, yet wished to carry away none of their 
sweethearts. 

One lover alone, out of all, stuck by her, and refused to 
take her ‘‘ No” for an answer. This was Aaron Fletcher, now 
grown into a young giant, who carried on his father’s business 
of boat-builder, yet was of roving disposition, and kept his 
smack at Gravesend, or at Leigh, in which he went fishing. 
Those, however, who spoke of those fishing voyages, were apt 
to laugh, and to ask why that fishing-boat never came back by 
daylight. 

““T have told you,’’ said Bers, “I have told you a 
hundred times, Aaron, that I will not listen to you. Where- 
fore, go away in peace, and trouble me no longer. Why, there 
are dozens of other girls in Deptford, and plenty better-looking 
than me, would take you, and that joyfully.”’ 

‘* There are not plenty for me,’’ he replied. ‘‘ I want but 
one. And, Bess, I shall never give up asking. There ’s nobody 
in the world loves you better, or would do more for thee. .Why 
am I not good enough’ There’s money in the stocking, Bess, 
now father is dead—ay ! and more than you think—and more 
tocome. There’s as good business doing in my yard as in 
any boat-builder’s on the river, not to speak of the smack, 
which does a tidy stroke, take year and year about. I 
am not a drunkard, though once a week or so I may take 
my glass with the rest. I am strong, and I am young. I 
wouldn’t strike a woman nor treat her cruel. I’d be true and 
faithful. Come, Bess, what is the matter with me, that thou 
can’st not say ‘Yea’?’’ 

Well would it have been for her, and for another, too, if 
she could have said ‘‘ Yea,’’ and taken him. Why did she not ? 
He was tall and strong, and handsome of his kind; he was 
not esteemed to be ill-tempered; he was not at that time a 
drinker, save of a cheerful glass ; he had a good character, save 
for the reputation of these fishing voyages of his, which did him 
no hurt with anyone. Did not the Admiral himself put Aaron’s 
Nantz upon his own table? He would have made Bess a good 
husband, if any could, because such a woman, if she is to be 
happy, must needs have a strong man for a husband, and one 
who will rule her and make her respect him. Well, indeed, it 
would have been for her if she had taken this brave fellow ; 
but she could not. 

“* Bess,”’ he said, ‘‘ you can’t be thinking still upon that 
Midshipman’? Why, he was but a boy, and you were a child. 
He’s cast away and dead long ago; and if he was not, he 
wouldn’t remember you.”’ 

But she made no reply. 

***'Tisn’t for love of him, Bess, is ity Why, I fought him 
half-a-dozen times; end, if he were to come back, I would 
fight him again.”’ 

She laughed scornfully. ‘‘’Tis true, Aaron, the last fight 
I saw ; and where were you at the end of it? Rubbing your 
head, and looking ruefully at your broken finger. And where 
was Jack? Walking away witha laugh. But don’t talk to 
me about Jack. Perhaps he is dead. Living or dead, I don’t 
suppose he would remember or care for a poor girl like me. 
But [ can’t marry you, Aaron.”’ 

** You shall,’’ he said, with an oath. IT will 
make you promise to marry me.”’ 

This was a prophecy not made by an oracle. Yet, strange 
to say, it came true—in a sense. ‘To be sure, it was not the 
sense that Aaron intended. It has been observed that such 
prophecies, together with all the prophecies of witches and 
magicians, when they do come true, never happen in the 
way hoped for when the prophecy is uttered. Certainly, as 
you shall see, Aaron’s prophecy did turn out true—but the 
result was not what he had expected and desired. In the same 
way, Mr. Brinjes’ prediction about the South Sea also proved 
true—yet not in the sense desired und expected by him. As 
you shall also discover. 

**Very well,’’? said Bess, ‘‘I will promise to marry you, 
Aaron—when I love you. Can a girl say fairer? Go away 
now, Aaron; go away and find some other woman who wants 
to go marrying, and take pity on her, if youcan. But as for 
me, I will marry no man.”’ 

However, he renewed his importunity: offering her 
presents, which she refused—such as parcels of lace, flasks 
of Nantz for her father, rolls of silk, and so forth, all got, I 
doubt not, in the way of his fishing—and always declaring, 
in his masterful way, that sooner or later she should promise 
to marry him. 


*©You shall. 


(To be continued.) 








Through the Foreign Office, the Board of Trade have 
received a gold medal, awarded by the President of the United 
States, to Captain J. F. Black, master of the British vessel 
Antiope, of Liverpool, for his services to the United States 
ship Paul Jones, on March 19 last. 

Messrs. Christie disposed of more pictures from the Blenheim 
collections last Saturday. <A portrait of John Russell, fourth 
Duke of Bedford, by Gainsborough, was bought for £635, for 
the National Portrait Gallery. ‘The proceeds of the day’s sale 
amounted to £10,401 10s. The remainder of the pictures are 
to be sold to-day (Saturday). 

The Pope has conferred the hereditary title of Count of the 
Holy Roman Empire upon Mr. Frank Churchill, Attaché to 
the French Ministry of Foreign Affairs, in recognition of the 
important discoveries in medical science of his father, Dr. 
John Francis Churchill. One of Count Churchill’s brothers is 
in the Royal Scots Fusiliers, and was lately severely wounded 
in an encounter with Dacoits in Burmah. 

The exhibition at the Pall-Mall Gallery, of Mr. Melton 
Prior’s highly interesting Sketches of the War in the Soudan, 
and of the Nile Expedition to rescue General Gordon, still 
interests the public. Among the visitors to this popular exhi- 
bition may be mentioned the Prince of Wales, Prince Albert 
Victor, Princess Victor Hohenlohe, Countess Feodora Gleichen, 
Count A. Edward Gleichen, Viscount and Lady Wolseley, Sir 
Redvers Buller, and many other distinguished members of the 
aristocracy, Army, and Navy. 

Late on Saturday night and early on Sunday morning 
there was renewed rioting in Belfast. A band, followed by 
a large crowd, went into the disturbed parts of the town, and 
stone-throwing began. Shots were afterwards fired both by 
the constabulary and by the mob. One lad was killed. Many 
civilians and policemen were wounded. More than a hundred 
persons were charged at the police-court on Monday with 
being concerned in the riots. The majority were sentenced to 
terms of imprisonment, and others were fined. Rioting was 
resumed on Monday night. The constabulary fired on a mob 
and killed two men, besides seriously injuring others. The 
Roman Catholics and the Protestants came into collision 
several times, and houses belonging to each party were wrecked, 
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My Sussex retreat being conveniently near Goodwood, I was 
there on what should have been the great day; butit was, to people 
who care about the racing, simply a downright disappoint- 
ment. There did not seem to me to be much falling off in the com- 
pany. So long as the Prince and Princess go to Goodwood, it 
will continue to be a fashionable gathering. But the Duke of 
Richmond will have to see to it,in future years, that the racing 
is more interesting, if he wishes to retain thisadvantage. H.R.H. 
is amiable, but he is accustomed to being genuinely amused. 
The Princess was lovely, as usual. She wore blue: a silk gown. 
plainly made, with a white crépe plastron, and a bonnet with 
blue bows and strings. In her immediate neighbourhood 
there was a splendid gown of white cashmere, embroidered 
with gold down the vest and round the edges of the drapery, 
and rendered conspicuous by having the top of the sleeves 
made of a different material—Royal blue velvet, to wit—a 
fashion of which I have heard as arising in Paris. Another dress 
was a coat polonaise of a rich and peculiar brocade, a ground 
of dark brown plush with a pattern impressed on it in light- 
brown silk, and in something the shape of the fleur-de-lis. This 
opened over a brown faille petticoat, laid in box-pleats, with a 
strip of iridescent bead passementerie down the centre of each. 
A great number of pure white dresses in different materials 
were worn. A very effective one in white surah silk had a 
full puffed waistcoat of the same, marked off by two rows on 
either side of inch-wide black ribbon velvet. The plain 
underskirt, which was only slightly visible beneath the 
drapery that fell low back and front, was trimmed round 
near the bottom with two similar rows of velvet ribbon. The hat 
was a plain sailor, lined with black velvet under the brim, 
trimmed only with white bows. <A great many of the 
becoming and simple little sailor hats, some trimmed at the 
back and some at the front, were worn by the younger visitors 
to Goodwood. There was, however, a notable scarcity of girls 
on the lawns; the young married women were many, and 
most of their toilettes were of an elaborate character, similar 
to those I have described already. 

Lord Salisbury’s “ surprise” appointment of the Marquis of 
Londonderry to be Viceroy of Ireland will remove one of the 
ornaments of London society to shine for awhile in Dublin. The 
attention which has been paid of late years to the character 
and attractive powers of the wife of the Irish Viceroy is a 
sign of the times. Lord Beaconsfield set the example of this ; 
he had great reliance on the influence of our sex, and 
“Cherchez la femme” was used by him with a complimentary 
significance. The Duchess of Marlborough was “found” for 
the benefit of Ireland by Lord Beaconsfield, and was a far 
more prominent figure than her lord in their joint term of 
office. Lady Aberdeen has been a powerful element in the 
popularity of the late Viceroy. Lady Londonderry’s well- 
known beauty and grace cannot fail to please in Dublin 
society. Lord Londonderry, however, has not hitherto found 
occasion for proving to the public that he possesses any 
other personal qualifications for his new post than being 
an Irish Peer (if to be a Castlereagh be indeed a quali- 
fication), and being the husband of a lady so well able 
to fulfil the social functions of the Vice-Reine. I should be 
the last to undervalue the power of female influence ; but I° 
fear ‘t is over-estimated if itis offered to Ireland as an antidote 
to Home Rule. This is too much like the traditional pill 
to cure earthquake. 

‘Lhe Women’s Fawcett Memorial has taken a form not quite 
worthy of the man and the occasion. Miss Grant’s medallion 
portrait of the deceased Professor is admirable, but a drinking- 
fountain stowed away in one of the gardens of the Victoria Em- 
bankment is not a favourable position for its display. There 
have been toomany separate memorials to Mr. Fawcett forany of 
them to be adequately supported, which is a great pity, as 
the man was unique, in character and career, and well 
deserved some noble and fitting memorial. The young 
women employed in the Post Office, for instance, contributed 
to the fund of which the Duke of Westminster is president, and 
not to the special women’s fund. Then the fellow-townsfolk 
of the lamented Professor talked of a memorial of their own ; 
and an institution for the blind tried to get up a special 
scholarship in memory of Faweett. It would surely have 
been better to concentrate all these attempts into one. 

The promoters of the women’s memorial are hardly to be 
blamed, however, for this conflict of efforts. The women’s 
committee was originally formed simply to raise funds for 
placing a portrait-medallion on the walls of Westminster 
Abbey. The Dean had expressed his desire to have a memorial 
of Fawcett there ; and it was found that this would cost about 
£300, a sum which could undoubtedly be easily secured from 
women subscribers. The committee was therefore formed, 
circulars were issued, and one was sent to the Dean for his 
information. He wrote at once a most angry letter. 
declaring that he had never meant to open the Abbey to 
a memorial from “a section of the community.” With a 
comical revelation of the little value he places on woman- 
kind, he immediately added that he would have been ready 
to admit the tablet as a memorial of Fawcett’s work for the 
blind, though he refused it place as a memorial of his work 
for women. Half the human race are counted by the good 
Dean as more “ sectional ” than the blind portion of mankind ! 
As he was inexorable, the tablet for the Abbey was undertaken 
by the “national” committee, but the women’s committee 
persevered with their collection, from which the fountain has 
arisen. 

An interesting wedding recently took place between two 
Bachelors of Arts of London University. This couple were 
married in church. A similar wedding a few years ago was 
performed at the registry office, the bald brief ceremony of 
which has at least this advantage. that the vow made there 
is identical for bridegroom and bride. Why should a 
laly B.A. swear obedience to a gentleman B.A. when 
they join their fortunes? Perhaps, as a Vicar’s wife told me 
the other day, “Oh, nobody supposes that a girl really means 
that literally.” This was said with an amazing unconscious- 
ness of the immorality of making any promise without the 
intention of keeping it, and with no apparent recognition on 
the good Vicaress’s part of the sin of deliberately taking an 
oath at the altar as a mere form. Surely, however, the truc 
ideal of a union between equals, as two B.A.’s undeniably 
are, is Mrs. Browning’s— 

We must walk the world, 
Yoked in all exercise of noble end. 

Not, “You shall drive me as you like through the world.” 
Another wedding of last week, worthy of ncte for the sake of 
the elder generation, was solemn'sed between the eldest son of 
Dr. James Edmunds, the well-known temperance physician, 
and the daughter of Mr. H. C. Stephens, of Finchley. Twenty 
years ago, when this young couple were still, I suppose, in the 
school-room, the first medical college for women that ever 
existed in England was founded and supported for ten years 
mainly by the personal efforts of Dr. Edmunds and_ the 
pecuniary generosity of Mr. Stephens. F. F.-M. 


The Earl of Elgin has been appointed Lord Lieutenant of 
the county of Fife. = 
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THE VOLCANIC ERUPTION OF MOUNT TARAWERA, IN THE HOT SPRINGS LAKE pIs 


“ . ae . . ‘raters ar side of Mount 
Whahanga and Ruawhahia: Mount Tarawera, Craters on near sid S. Thee en st When ; 
Lake Tarawera (view looking north-east). and its volcanic craters behind. Tarawera (looking east). Former site of White and Pink Terrace Cas 








PANORAMIC VIEW OF THE SCENE FOUR DAYS AFTER THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE ERUPTION, SKETCHED BY MR. A. J. VOGA 





OTUKAPURANGI, “THE PINK TERRACE CASCADE,” LAKE ROTOMAHANA, DESTROYED BY THE ERUPTION, 




















TCUHOTO, AN AGED MAORI PROPHET, BURIED ALIV FOUR DAYS. 





* Tuhoto, who is reputed a soothsayer, or prophet, had a quarrel with some of Lis neighbour's, and warned them 
? cREA’S HOTEL, WAIROA: F ’ VIEW 
that something would happen, and they would die. He was dug out, four days afterwards, still alive.” McREA'S HOTEL, WAIROA: FRONT VIEW. 
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T SPRINGS LAKE DISTRICT OF NEW ZEALAND: DESTRUCTION OF THE VILLAGE OF WAIROA. 


mer site of White and Pink Terrace Cascades, Lake Rotomahana. View looking south-cast to Rerewhakaitu Lake. Te Hape o Toroa (south). 
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N, SKETCHED BY MR. A. J. VOGAN, JUNE 13.—(THE FOREGROUND CONSISTS OF HILLOCKS OF SOFT MUD, WITH BROKEN FOREST TREES. 
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FROM THE VOLCANO, AS SEEN ON NIGHT OF ERUPTION. TARATA, “THE WHITE TERRACE CASCADE,’’ LAKE 
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MOUSE OF MR. HAZARD, THE SCHOOLMASTER, WAIROA. 





Among the unfortunate victims were Mr. Hazard and three of his children; Mrs, Hazard, who was tcrribly 
scalded, and two of her daughters, were got out alive.” 





McREA’S HOTEL, WAIROA: BACK VIEW, 
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LORD SALISBURY’S NEW MINISTRY. 
The Marquis of Salisbury appears to have found the task of 
constructing a Ministry more than usually difficult. The 
Prime Minister completed the delicate operation, however, by 
the commencement of the week ; and on Tuesday the noble 
Marquis proceeded, with his principal colleagues, to the Queen’s 
marine residence at Osborne, in order to be sworn in, and to be 
presented with the seals of office given upto her Majesty, the 
same day, by all the retiring Cabinet Ministers, save Earl 
Granville (still indisposed) and Mr. Gladstone, who had 
taken leave of the Queen on the previous Friday. It 
may be mentioned that, in the unavoidable absence of 
Lord John Manners at Osborne, on Tuesday, Viscount 
Cranbrook was sworn in Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster. Lord Salisbury, it will be seen, has relied 
mainly upon friends of proved ability and experience in the 
formation of his second Administration, the chief and most 
noteworthy changes being the promotion of Lord Randolph 
Churchill to the Chancellorship of the Exchequer, with Leader- 
ship of the House of Commons, and the swift elevation of Mr. 
Henry Matthews, Q.C., the eloquent and able advocate of Mr. 
Crawford in the recent painful divorce case, to the Cabinet, 
and to the onerous office of Home Secretary. 


THE NEW MINISTRY. 
IN THE CABINET. 


Prime Minister and First Lord of the 
Treasury F a5 oe 

Foreign Secretary 

Lord Chancellor a 

Lord President of the Council on 

Chancellor of the Exchequer and Leader ' 
of the Commons a 

Home Secretary 

Colonial Secretary 

Secretary for War 

Secretary for India 

First Lord of the Admiralty 

Lord Chancellor of Ireland 

Chief Secretary for Ireland 

Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 

President of the Board of Trade .. 


NOT IN THE CABINET. 
Earl CADOGAN. 


} Marquis of SALISBURY. 


Earl of IDDESLEIGH. 
Lord HALSBURY. 
Viscount CRANBROOK, 


Lord RANDOLPH CHURCHILL. 


Mr. HENRY MATTHEWs, Q.C. 
Mr. EDWARD STANHOPE. 

Mr. WILLIAM HENRY SMITH. 
Sir R. Cross (with a Pesrage). 
Lord GEORGE HAMILTON. 

Lord ASHBOURNE. 

Sir M. Hicks BEAcu. 

Lord JOHN MANNERS. 

Sir F. STANLEY (with a Peerage). 


Lord Privy Seal an ee 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland Marquis of LONDONDERRY. 
tary for Scotland ~ Py -- Mr. ARTHUR BALFouR. 
sident of the Local Government Board Mr. RIrcHIE. 
Mr. CECIL RAIKES. 
Mr. DAVID PLUNKET. 
Sir RICHARD WEBSTER, Q.C. 
Solicitor-Gencral ‘ Mr. EDWARD CLARKE, Q.C. 
Vice-President of the Council ue -. Sir HENRY HOLLAND. 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Treasury Mr. W. L. JACKSON. 
Patronage Secretary to the Treasury Mr. AKERS-DOUGLAS, 

( Mr. SIDNEY HERBERT. 





Seer 
Pre 
Postmaster-General .. aa 
First Commissioner of Works 
Attorney-General 





Junior Lords of the Treasury... -* ’ Colonel WALROND. 
Lord Advocate ws +6 Mr. J. H. A. MACDONALD. 
Solicitor-General for Scotland ae -. Mr. J. P. B. ROBERTSON. 


Mr. HOLMES, Q.C. 

Mr. GIBSON, Q.C. 

Mr. MARRIoTT, Q.C. 
Baron DE WorMs. 

Sir JAMES FERGUSSON. 
Earl of DUNRAVEN. 

Mr JOHN GorsT, Q.C. 
Mr. St. JOHN BRODRICK. 
Mr. HENRY NORTHCOTE. 
Earl of LATHOM. 

Duke of PORTLAND. 
Duchess of BUCCLEUCH. 


Attorney-General for Ireland 
Solicitor-General for Lreland 
Julge Advocate-Gencral 
Secretary to the Board of Trade .. 
Foreign Under-Secretary 

Colonial Under-Secretary > 
Unler-Secretary for India .. ae 
Surveyor-General of the Crdnance 
Financial Secretary to the War Oftice 
Lozd Chamberlain 

Master of the Horse .. 

Mistress of the Robes 


The General Election definitively closed on the Thirtieth of 
July with the declaration of the poll for Orkney and Shetland, 
where Mr. Lyell, Gladstonian Liberal, was re-elected by a 
majority of 971 over Mr. Hoare, Liberal Unionist. Thus the 
new House of Commons is composed of 196 Gladstonian 
Liberals, 73 Liberal Unionists, 316 Conservatives, and 85 
Parnellite Irish Home Rulers. 

The new Parliament formally met on Thursday for the 
election of Speaker. The Right Hon. Arthur Peel having 
filled the high office with such commanding ability and 
judicious firmness and impartiality, there was naturally a 
general desire that he should resume his place in the chair. 
Mr. Peel rechosen, he had on the Friday to present himself at 
the bar of the House of Lords to receive the gracious approval 
of the Queen by Royal Commission. Then followed the 
customary motions for new writs for the re-election of Ministers 
who have seats in the House of Commons; and the swearing- 
in of members. But the business of the Session will not 
begin till August the Nineteenth, when her Majesty’s Speech 
from the Throne will be read by the Lord Chancellor ; and will 
probably not escape criticism on the part of Mr. Gladstone, as 
Leader of the Opposition. 

The Marquis of Hartington, who pledged himself and his 
immediate following of Liberal Unionists to give a general 
support to the new Government as regards their adminis- 
tration of Irish affairs, held a political meeting of his friends 
at Devonshire House, on Wednesday. 

Mr. Gladstone has not been liberal to his followers in recom- 
mending to her Majesty personages worthy of honours. At 
the suggestion of the late Prime Minister, the Queen approved 
the elevation of Lord Monson to the rank of Viscount, and 
the bestowal of peerages upon Sir Thomas Brassey, K.C.B. ; 
Sir M. A. Bass, M.P.; Mr. J. C. Hamilton, of Dalzell, late 
M.P. for South Lanarkshire; and Sir Henry Thring, K.C.B. 
Her Majesty has also approved the granting of baronetcies 
to Mr. F. T. Mappin, M.P.; Mr. C. M. Palmer, M.P.; 
Mr. T. D. Love Jones-Parry, of Madryn Castle, Pwllheli; 
and Mr. James Kitson, of Leeds. The honour of knighthood 
is to be conferred on Mr. Serjeant Simon, M.P.; Dr. B. W. 
Foster, President of the Council of the British Medical Asso- 
ciation, and late M.P. for Chester; Mr. J. D. Weston, late 
M.P. for Bristol; Mr. C. E. K. Kortright, formerly her 
Majesty's Consul at Philadelphia; Mr. E. C. Buck, repre- 
senting the Indian Government at the Colonial and Indian 
Exhibition ; Colonel E. B. Sladen, lately Political Agent in 
Upper Burmah; and Mr. P. Magnus, the head of the City 
Gailds Technical Institution at South Kensington. 





A bequest of £1000 by the late Mr. R. B. Mackie. M.P., has 
been handed over to the committee of the Wakefield 
Mechanics’ Institution, for educational purposes. 

A complimentary supper to be given to Mr. Wilson Barrett, 
prior to his departure for his provincial and American tours, 
has been arranged. It will take place at the Criterion 
Restaurant, next Thursday, the 12th inst., Mr. Edmund Yates 
being in the chair. The committee list includes the names of 
over a hundred gentlemen distinguished in literature, art, and 
the drama. Applications for tickets should be sent to the 
honorary secretary and treasurer, Mr. Charles Warner, at the 
Vaudeville Theatre. 


MARRIAGE. 
On the 29th ult., at Oatlands Church, by the Rev. Dr. Ker Grey, Colonel 
Edward Eyre-Williams, 8th (the King’s) Regiment, to Harriet, daughter of 


the late Herbert Ingram, Esq., M.P. for Boston, and Mrs, Herbert Ingram, 
Mount Felix, Walton-on-Thames, 
DEATH. 

On the 27th ult., at Hillside, Gorey, Jersey, William Alexander Parker, 
Advocate Scottish Bar, &c., formerly H.M.’s Chief Justice on the Gold Coast, 
Saint Helena, and British Honduras, aged 67 years. 

*.* The charge for the insertion of Births, Marriages, and Deaths is 
Five Shillings for each announcement. 








OLONIAL and INDIAN EXHIBITION. 


Patron—Her Majesty the QUEEN. Executive President of the Royal Commission— 
His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES, K.G. 

Illustration of the Products and Resources of the British Empire. 

OPEN DAILY from Tena.m. to Ten p.m. On Wednesdays and Saturdays open 
till Eleven p.m. Admission, Is. Daily; Wednesdays, 2s. 6d. Military Bands and 
Illuminated Fountains and Gardens Daily, and occasional Concerts in the Royal 
Albert Hall. 

QEA SIDE SEASON-THE SOUTH COAST. 
iy eee 

BRIGHTON. Frequent Trains from Victoria and London Bridge. 
SEAFORD. 
EASTBOU RNE. 
HASTINGS. Return Tickets from London available for Eight Days. 
WORTHING. 

Lee AMPTON. | Weekly, Fortnightly, and Monthly Tickets. 

30G NOR. 

HAYLING ad Improved Train Services, 


Trains also from Kensington (Addison-road Station). 





PORTSMOL 

SOUTHSEA. Pullman Car Trains between Victoria and Brighton. 

GQ EASIDE SEASON.—THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 
RYDE. | Through Tickets, including all charges. 

COWES, . r > 
SANDOWN. The Trains by this route run to and from the Portsmouth 
SHANKLIN. Harbour Station. The Isle of Wight Trains also now run 
VENT to and from the New Pier Head Station at Ryde, thereby 


NTNOR, for 
BONCHURCH and 
FRESHWATER, 
BEMBRIDGE. 


GEASIDE SEASON—NORMANDY COAST, &e. 


enabling Passengers to step from the Train to the 





Steamer, and vice versa. 





DIEPPE. Through Tickets from Victoria and London Bridge, via 
ROUEN. 
FECAMP. 
HAVRE. 
HONFLEUR. 
TROUVILLE. 
CAEN. 
CHERBOURG. 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS, see Time Book, to be obtained 


Newhaven and Dieppe, or Newhaven and Honfleur. 

THE ANGLO-NORMAN AND BRITTANY TOURS.—These 
Tickets enable the holder to visit all the principal places 
of interest in Normandy and Brittany. 















(.REAT EASTERN RAILWAY.—SEASIDE.—An Improved 


on-Sea. Walton-on-the-Naze, Harwich, Dovercourt, Aldeburgh, Felixstowe, South- 
wold, Hunstanton, and Cromer. 

TOURIST, FORTNIGHTLY, and FRIDAY or SATURDAY to TUESDAY 
ICKETS are issued by all Trains. For full particulars see bills. 

London, August, 1886. WILLIAM Birt, General Manager. 








D°v ER AND OSTEND LINE.—Accelerated Conveyance 
of the Travellers from London to Brussels (9} hours), to Cologne (15 hours}, 

to Berlin (26 hours), to Vienna (39 hours), to Milan, vid the St. Gothard (35 hours), 

and to every great city on the Continent ; also to the East, via Brindisi (63 hours). 

S.ngle and Return Through Tickets at very reduced fares (561b. of Luggage 

On board of the Mails will be found Refreshments, Private Cabins, 
Stewardesses, &c. 

Two services daily, in correspondence with the International Mail and Express 
Trains. Direct German Carriages and Sleeping-Cars, 

Agencies—at London, 53, Gracechurch-street ; at Dover, 3 and 18, Strond-street ; 
at Ostend ; at Brussels, 99, Montagne de la Cour; at Cologne, 12, Domhof ; at Berlin, 
Vienna, Milan, &c. 

Daily Conveyance of Ordinary and Specie Parcels. 


‘T. GOTHARD RAILWAY, SWITZERLAND.—The most 
h direct, rapid, pic . and delightful route to Italy. Express from 
Lucerne to Milan in eig Excursions to the Rigi, by Mountain Railway, 
from Arth Station, of the Gothard line. Through-going Sleeping-Cars from Ostend 
to Milan. Balcony Carriages; Safety Brakes. Tickets at all corresponding Railway 
Stations, and at Cook’s and Gaze’s Offices. 


M ONTE CARLO—THE ADMINISTRATION OF 
4 MONTE CARLO, in its endeavour to diversify the brilliant and exceptional 
Entertainments offered to the Cosmopolitan High Life frequenting the shores of 
the Mediterranean, has much pleasure in announcing the close of the Winter 
Season 1885-6, and that during the Summer interval arrangements will he made for 
the renewal of the Theatrical and Opera Comique Entertainments in the ensuing 
Winter 1886-7, whieh will be sustained hy artistes of renowned celebrity. 

The daily Afternoon and Evening Concerts will continue as usual during the 
Summer Season. 

















SEA BATHING AT MONACO, 
on a beautiful sandy beach, continues throughout the year. 

MONTE CARLO is provided with the following excellent Hotels:—The Hotel 
de Paris, the Grand Hotel, the Victoria dotel, Hétel des Anglais, Hotel Beau 
Rivage, Hotel des Princes, de Londres, et de Russie ; and Furnished Villas, together 
with good Apartments, are bumerous. 


EPHTHAH'S VOW, by EDWIN LONG, R.A.—Three New 

Pictures—1. “ Jephthah’s Return.” 2. “On the Mountains.” 3. ‘* The Martyr.’— 

NOW ON VIEW, with his celebrated “ Anno Domini,” “ Zeuxis at Crotona,” &c.,at 
THE GALLERIES, 168, New Bond-street, Ten to Six. Admission, One Shilling. 











‘MN HE VALE OF TEARS.—DORE'S Last Great PICTURE, 
completed a few days before he died, NOW on VIEW atthe DORE GALLERY, 
35, New Bond-street, with his other great Pictures. Ten to Six daily. Is. 





THE BLENHEIM GALLERY.—ORDER OF SALE. 
MESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON, and WOODS respectfully 


give Notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, at their Great ROOMS, 
King-street, St. James’s-square, by order of his Grace the Duke of Marlborough, 
the BLENHEIM GALLERY of PICTURES by Old Masters, and the collection of 
Oriental Porcelain, in the following order :— 
THIRD PORTION. 

On SATURDAY, AUG. 7.—Pictures of the Italian School, including the Madonna 
Colle Stelle, the renowned work of Carlo Dolci, and examples of Albano, Bassano, 
Bonifazio, Campidoglio, Carracci, Correggio, L. Giodano, Guido, C. Maratti, Mola, 
Pannini, Ricci, Tintoretto, Titian, Vasari, P. Veronese, and others, 

On MONDAY, AUG, 9.—Old Japan, old Nankin Biue and White and Chinese 
Enamelled Porcelain, Palissy Ware, &c. 

n TUESDAY, AUG. 10.—The Cabinet of Miniatures and Portraits in Enamel, 
Carvings in Ivory, &c. 

May now be viewed, and Catalogues had, price 1s. each; or, 1s. 3d. by post, on 

application. 


{TRAND.—Mr. EDWARD COMPTON will make his 
Re-appearance in London on MONDAY NEXT, AUG. 9, in Muskerry’s 
GARRICK, supported by the COMPTON COMEDY COMPANY. Box-office now 
open. Business Manager, Mr. Charles Terry. 
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MHE PRINCE’S.—Mr. DION BOUCICAULT, 

TO-NIGHT, at Eight,in a new modern Five-Act Comedy, by the author of 
“London Assurance,” entitled THE JILT, performed by Mr. John Billington, 
Mr. J. G. Grahame, Mr. Lethcourt, Mr. Frank Rodney, Mr. E. W. Gardiner, and Mr. 
J.G. Taylor; Miss Myra Holme, Miss Webster, Mrs. M. Barker, Miss Le Thiere, and 
Miss Thorndyke. Open 7.45. THE JILT at Eight. Carriages, Eleven. Box-office 
open Eleven to Five.—Sole Proprietor and Manager, Mr. Edgar Bruce. Manager for 
Mr. Boucicault, Mr. Gilbert Tate. 











ST. JAMES'S HALL, PICCADILLY. 
The coolest and best ventilated Place of Amusement in London. 
THE 
M CORE AND BURGESS MINSTRELYD’ 
4 NEW AND DELIGHTFUL ENTERTAINMENT. 
e EVERY NIGHT, at EIGHT. 
DAY PERFORMANCES EVERY MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and SATURDAY, 
: at THREE, as well. 

New and important Engagements. Second Week of the noted American Comedians 
and Dancers, the Three T's. New and beautiful Songs and Choruses. New ane 
intensely funny Comic Sketche Altogether the VERY BEST AND MOST 
ATTRACTIVE ENTERTAINME IN LONDON. Tickets and Places can be 
obtained at Austin’s Office. St. James’s Hall. No fees of any description. Fauteuils, 
5a. ; Sofa Stalls, 33.; Area, 2 Gallery, 1s. Doors open at 2.30 for Day Performance ; 
at 7.30 for Evening Performance. 


= 
POSTAGE FOR FOREIGN PARTS THIS WEEK. 
AUG. 7, 1886. 
Subscribers will please to notice that copies of this weck’s number forwarded 
abroad must be prepaid according to the following rates :—To Canada, 
United States of America, and the whole of Europe, THICK Evpirion, 
Twopence -halfpenny; THIN Epition, Twopence. To Alexandria, 
Australia, Brazil, Cape of Good Hope, China (via United States), Jamaica, 
Mauritius, and New Zealand, THICK EDITION, Threepence ; THIN EDITION, 
Tiopence. To China (via Brindisi), India, and Java, THICK Epitrion, 
Fourpence-halfpenny; THIN Epttrion, Threepence. 
Newspapers for forcign parts must be posted within cight days of the 
date of publication, irrespective of the departure of the mails, 
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THE PLAYHOUSES. 

Mr. Dion Boucicault must be laughing in his sleeve. For the 
sake of amusing the playgoers of America and Australia, he 
has put together a tolerable “ pot-boiler” ; and, as chance has 
given him a very fair and lucrative success with “The Jilt,” 
he straightway brings it to London, and placards it, with 
hints about the revival of English comedy, with pathetic 
allusions to old times, with an announcement of early retire- 
ment, and with a reminder that five-and-forty years ago he 
was the author of “ London Assurance.” All this is very pretty, 
but it is beside the point. London is not likely to be blind to 
the clever devices of the old showman. No placards, no specious 
advertisements, no delightful blarney of this kind are likely 
to make anyone accept the false for the true, or to detect the 
slightest similarity between “ London Assurance” and “ The 
Jilt” as a work of art,asa play of lasting value, or as a picture 
of contemporary life and manner. “ London Assurance” is one 
of the stage classics simply and solely because it is a play of 
remarkable variety and value, because its scenes are lively and 
amusing, and its characters human. It is English, it is true: 
it is universal in its application. But no one knows better 
than Dion Boucicault that comedy, sound comedy, lasting 
comedy means something very much more than clever and 
smart writing in one or two individual characters. The 
clever, bright, happy sayings put into the mouth of the loving 
Irish lad did not wholly and solely make the success of ‘‘ The 
Colleen Bawn” ; the same kind of fascinating Irish sentiment, of 
which Boucicault is a master, did not by itself delight the 
thousands who have wept and laughed over “ Arrah-na-Pogue ” 
or “The Shaughraun.” They were charming dramas in them- 
selves, and quite irrespective of their isolatéd bits of Irish 
character. Such plays as these will never die, and they do not 
need a placard to tell us they are good. Their vitality does 
not depend upon the réclame. Only the other day “ Arrah-na- 
Pogue” was revived at the Adelphi without the sharming 
artists who created the well-known characters, and modern 
London was fairly astonished at the literary charm and dra- 
matic skill that the delightful romance contained. And 
here let it never be forgotton that the Killarney boy who 
knew every nook and corner of the smugglers’ cave, and 
the affectionate postboy who climed up the ivy to his darling’s 
prison, and the red-coated humorous scoundrel whose chaff 
was so delightful in “ The Shaughraun,” only took ene part inthe 
dramatic duet of other days. The playgoers of our own age 
are as little likely to forget Eily O'Connor as Myles-na- 
Coppalen ; and Mrs. Dion Boucicault has ever a warm corner 
in the hearts of those who identify her with the romance and 
the charm of the long series of Boucicaultian Irish dramas. 

But what picture of modern or any other English life is 
contained in“ The Jilt”? The society scenes are strained and 
unnatural, the racing scenes are improbable and absurd. The 
story is devoid of interest, and is unskilfully related. The 
play has no hero or heroine. The minor characters 
are more prominent than the major ones; and had it not 
been for the irresistible charm of Dion Boucicault’s style, 
and his method of delivering Irish blarney, the fate of such 
a play would have trembled in the balance. For I will 
be bold enough to say that never has Mr. Dion Boucicault 
appeared in a character that suits him so ill. He understands 
Myles O'Hara, Irish sportsman and gentleman, but he cannot 
act him or look the part. Even now he can look Myles and 
Shaun and the Shaughraun; but he cannot look a middle- 
aged sportsman. who is the idol of the ladies and the joy of 
the steeplechase course. We accept the modern Myles 
because we remember the old rascal Shaun, but had 
anyone else attempted the part in such a_ disguise 
he would scarcely have been tolerated. There are clever 
bits in the play; it contains isolated characters that 
amuse ; but its improbabilities are so glaring, and its interest 
so feeble that it is to be feared that “'the Jilt” will scarcely 
be remembered when the forty -five-year-old “London 
Assurance ” is still in the heydey of its prosperity. But Mr. 
Boucicault was quite right when he paid a special compliment 
to the artists he had engaged. They could not make a comedy 
out of “The Jilt,’ but they could show how skilfully they 
could make bricks with the smallest possible quantity of straw. 
Two of the new-comers especially distinguished themselves. 
Miss Thorndyke is an actress of considerable personal charm. 
She has presence, a very winning manner, and a charming 
voice, undisturbed by any foreign or acquired accent. And she 
is not content with looking well on the stage, as so many of 
our actresses are. She is engrossed in the part she is playing, 
and her face is an index of the various emotions that are 
agitating her. She seems to be a true and valuable actress of 
comedy—intelligent, always full of life and spirit, and 
laudably unaffected. The good-natured, pleasant Yorkshire 
girl helped to conceal the poverty of several of the dramatic 
scenes in which she was concerned. Miss Barker, who came 
over to act the Yorkshire female trainer, was also at once 
accepted as an actress of talent and no little humour. She 
made all the scenes in which she was concerned “go” 
with spirit, and she also, by her impulse and enthusiasm, 
helped to make the audience forget how little like to 
nature were the scenes that depicted the modern training- 
stable and the realistic racecourse. Miss Webster is one of 
the youngest actresses on the stage of a good old stock. 
No one can say that the art of acting is not hereditary. When- 
ever this young lady appears she shows what good stuff there 
is in her. Once more she has boldly taken up a difficult part ; 
once more she has succeeded. Miss Webster is to be congratu- 
lated on her enthusiasm. Whatever she does, she does 
thoroughly, and, in modern phraseology, she is not afraid * to 
let herself go.” Her pathos rings clear and sound ; her buoy- 
ancy is never affected or artificial. She will do great things 
one day if she goes on as she is going on now. Mr. J. G. 
Grahame, a very pleasant and useful actor; Mr. Lethcourt, 
another clever and intelligent artist of the younger division : 
Mr. J. G. Taylor, an old friend returned from a long journey ; 
and, very specially, Mr. E. W. Gardiner, who has a cay ital idea 
of character—all did remarkably well. They managed, with 
the help of Miss Myra Holme and others, to extract every 
ounce of value that “ The Jilt’” contained ; and the author is 
indebted to them for the cordial manner in which the play 
was received. They kept up its drooping spirits, and would 
not let it flag. They made it look like a popular play; but 
they could not, under any possible circumstances, make it a 
valuable English comedy. 

Mr. Henry Irving, Miss Ellen Terry, and the Lyceum 
Company have said good-bye, and gone off for their holiday, 
and the last night of the season was only disturbed by one sad 
reflection: Mrs. Stirling, the incomparable artist, is on the eve 
of retirement. For half a century and more she has been cn 
the stage, and faithful to her post. She will carry with her 
the affection and regard of a host of friends whom she charmed 
as a young woman and delighted as amerry old lady. C. 5. 





This week the High Court of Foresters have met in Leicester. 
On Sunday they marched in procession to St. Martin’s Church, 
where a sermon was preached by Canon Vaughan, who said 
the order is numerically the largest in the world, the member- 
ship having increased from 100,000, thirty years ago, to 650,000, 
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BOULOGNE-SUR-MER. 

The most accessible and, perhaps, the most agreeable, to English 
visitors, of seaside resorts on the Continental shores, within 
two hours of Folkestone, this pleasant French town offers its 
hospitality to our countrymen in their summer holidays. It 
was very different nineteen centuries ago, under the Roman 
conquest of Gaul, when one of Cwesar’s generals gave to the 
military station the name of Bononia, his native town in Italy, 
now Bologna; and Boulogne of eighty-two years ago, when 
Napoleon there assembled his army for the invasion of Britain, 
was again, to our grandfathers, a place of hostile aspect. 
Happily, in these days, the two great modern nit ons of 
Western Europe are sincerely friendly to each other ; the long 
English occunstion of Boulogne, in Plantagenet reigns, is but 
a dim historical reminiscence ; the Napoleonic medal, in the 
Museum there, is a mere political curiosity ; and the memorial 
column on the site of his encampment gives not the slightest 
offence. , It reminds us of Caligula, who built the Turris Ardens 
or Lighthouse, now called the 'louy d’Ordre, when he marched to 
the shores of the British Channel, master of mary legions, and 
beguiled his impatience with the innocent pastime of gather- 
ing sea-shells. 

Boulognié-ori-the-Sea is a bright and cheerful town, adorned 
of late years with a superb cathedral, lifting its grand dome 
and statue of Mary 300 ft. above the eastern hill. The estuary 
of the river Liane, protected by twin piers, makes a convenient 
port for the English steam-boats, which land or embark their 
passengers on one side by day, and by night on_the opposite 
side. There are excellent hotels and lodging-houses, good 
shops, Merridew’s English library, English doctors, chemists, 
and bankers, English churches and chapels, schools for 
English boys and girls, with one free school, established in 
1835 ; and English is spoken by many of the townsfolk. The 
climate is soft and mild, but fresh and breezy ; the clean 
smooth sands are delightful for sea-bathers ; and the Casino, 
of which we present an Illustration, has been rendered 
one of the most attractive and perfect of marine bathing 
establishments. This establishment, formerly administered by 
the municipality of the town (to whom it belonged), has been 
let on a long lease to Mr. Hirschler, an enterprising gentleman 
who has spent several thousand pounds upon recent important 
alterations, including the construction of a theatre, and other 
additions. He has succeeded in providing such excellent 
entertainments as to invite visitors from all parts of the 
Continent and England. Tourists may go further and enjoy 
Alpine climbing, mountain railways, lake navigation, the 
renowned Rhone glacier, and the falls of the Rhine; btit those 
Who seek less distant recreation arid quiet enjoyment will find 
both health and pleasure in visiting the yellow sands of 
Boulogne. Of the other Continental seaside places Ostend has 
its attractions, and its mammoth Kursaal, which is still 
administered by the town. There is also Scheveningen, on the 
Dutch coast; but neither there, nor at Trouville, Dieppe, or 
many sea-bathing towns on the west coast of France, are the 
casinos to be compared in attractiveness, elegance, and comfort 
with the revived Casino of Boulogne. Here, everything is 
arranged to the entire satisfaction of the visitors. There isa 
private club, a grand concert-room, a theatre, a ball-room, a 
siloon, a reading-room, a billiard-saloon, and a superior 
restaurant and café. There is an immense garden, with its 
music kiosyue, and its thousands of lamps, 4 la Vauxhall, 
where afternoon and evening music is given. 

The bathing is second to none on the Continent; there 
are hundreds of bathing-machines ; the elegance of the bathing 


THE 


toilettes is renowned, presenting a spectacle of lively interest ; 
while the boats of the Humane Society are always present, to 
warn bathers of danger or to rescue them if necessary. There 
is, in addition, a complete hydropathic establishment and 
swimming school, in which the baths are supplied with a con- 
tinuous flow of sea water. There are performances of the 
Opéra Francais or the Opéra Comique daily ; balls are given 
once or twice a week ; and children’s balls, fancy balls, and 
other entertainments are frequent. 

Our Illustration will show what goes on on the sands. It 
is, perhaps, an almost daily scene of sea-side life; but here 
there really is sand instead of shingle or flint boulders ; and 
the tiny nude feet of children can paddle in the playful waves 
(for even they like a frolic at times) or the children can use 
their spades and pails in miniature sandworks. They delight 
in the construction of forts, from the battlements of which 
they can, as did King Canute of old, command the rising 
ripples to come no further, and with an equal result. 

In conclusion, we will remark that Mr. H. Hirschler, the 
very able director of the Boulogne Casino, has done everything 
in his power to enhance its attractions upon an unusually large 
scale of liberality. The journey to Boulogne is but four hours 
from London or from Paris; and the transit from Folk- 
stone occupies but tinety minutes. The climate, as we 
have remarked, is most salubrious. The geographical position 
is such that the town is sheltered from the cold winds; but 
the sea-breezes from the south and west prevail, except during 
four months of the year, bringing a rich ‘current of ozone, 
which is a constant source of health. This, with the con- 
stitution of the soil and the purity of the sands, uncon- 
taminated by the sewage of the town, makes Boulogne desirable 
to health-seekers, especially to those who suffer from bronchial 
or asthmatic or from rheumatic affections. The longevity of 
the inhabitants of Boulogne is remarkable; and regular 
summer visitors may likewise hope to lengthen their lives. 


Last Saturday evening the Empress of Austria arrived 
unexpectedly at Gastein, and forthwith paid a visit to the 
German Emperor. 

The Jubilee Hall at Heidelberg was formally opened on 
Tuesday, and the festivities commenced. Among the visitors 
was the Crown Prince of Germany, who read a letter from 
the Emperor, showing the interest he takes in the celebration. 

The Queen-Regent of Spain has given the Royal Assent to 
the bill authorising the ratification of the Anglo-Spanish 
Commercial Treaty. 

The meeting of the Panama Canal Company was held in 
Paris on Thursday week. All the resolutions proposed were 
carried, and a vote of confidence in M. De Lesseps was passed. 

At Peterhof the Queen of Greece and the Duchess of 
Edinburgh are staying with the Russian Imperial family. 

Distress exists in Iceland, in consequence of the failure of 
the fishing season. The greatest suffering exists in the southern 
districts, which are usually the most productive portions. 

Mrs. Cleveland, the wife of the President of the United 
States, was on Sunday admitted as a member of the Pres- 
byterian Church. 

The recent distressing news of the condition of Labrador 
was, we are glad to learn, a gross exaggeration. 

Splendid rains haveagain fallen throughout South Australia. 

The National Artillery Association has held its annual 
meeting at Shoeburyness this week. 
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MUSIC. 

The London Academy of Music (Dr. Wylde, Principal) and the 
Royal Academy of Music (Sir G. A. Macfarren, Principal) held 
their annual distributions of prizes last week. In the first- 
named instance, the awards were distributed by Mixs Ella 
Russell, one of the prime donne of Signor Lago’s late Italian 
opera season, who was introduced by Dr. Wylde in a few 
graceful, justly-complimentary terms; and a selection of 
music was effectively performed by students. The proceedings 
included the unveiling of a portrait of the late Sir Julius 
Benedict (by Mr. Sanders), which has been presented to the 
Academy ; and the performance of the comedietta entitled “Break- 
ing the Ice ”—well sustained by Miss E. Arnold Tilt and Mr. 
Edgar Skeet—brought the interesting ceremonial to a close.— 
The prizes to the Royal Academy students were distributed by 
Lady Goldsmid, a speech appropriate to the occasion having 
been made by the Principal. Mr. Pauer’s setting of the 
Twenty-third Psalm (the solos by students) was performed, 
conducted by Mr. W. Shakespeare. 

Madame Madge Inglis gave her benefit concert on Friday 
afternoon (last week), at Glendower Mansions, 19, Harrington- 
road, South Kensington, by permission of Captain and Mrs. 
Laing. The programme provided was admirably selected and 
well performed throughout. 

The earliest revival of musical activity in London will be 
the opening of a new season of Promenade Concerts at Covent- 
Garden Theatre, next Saturday evening, again under the 
lesseeship of Mr. W. F. Thomas, and the conductorship of Mr. 
Gwyllym Crowe. 

The Abbé Liszt died at Bayreuth last Saturday night. 
Franz Liszt was born in Hungary in 1811, and attained wide 
celebrity in his early boyhood as a brilliant pianist, his 
executive powers having continued to develop until he soon 
became one of the most remarkable yirtuosi of the age, a 
position which he retained during the greater part of his life ; 
much of his power in this respect having, indeed, remained 
until nearly the close of his existence. The eminence which 
he gained as an executant did not satisfy his ambition, which 
soon became dirccted towards being acknowledged as a great 
composer, by the production of works of the most elaborate 
kind ; a large number of which attest his industry and artistic 
earnestness. Space will not admit of an enumeration of them. 
Liszt came to this country as a pianist when a boy, and earned 
renown as a prodigy. He has been in England since then, the 
last time having been his recent visit on the occasion of the 
performance of his “St. Elisabeth” at St. James's Hall. 
During his stay here he was received with an enthusiasm 
surpassing that of his previous receptions in this country. 
On several occasions during his last visit, he (in private) 
played with a power and brilliancy truly remarkable con- 
sidering his advanced age. Apart from his artistic career, 
the generosity and liberality of Liszt's character must be 
recognised. Large sums have been contributed by him in aid 
of public and privat: artistic and benevolent purposes ; his 
sympathies were always ready and active. His death has called 
forth demonstrations of regret from all quarters. We gave a 
Portrait of the Abbé when he was in London last spring. 


The Portrait of Mr. C. H. Jackson, of Grimsby, winner of 
the Queen’s Prize for rifle-shooting, is from a photograph 
taken by Messrs. James Russell and Sons, at their establish- 
ment at Hill-road, Wimbledon. 








CARPETS. CARPETS. 


QRIENTAL CARPETS,—Messrs. MAPLE and CO. 


have just cleared an importer’s stock, comprising several hundreds of antique 

eae modern Persian, Indian, and Turkey Carpets, mostly meédiutn sizes, which are 

Ming offered at about one-third less than the usual Cost; Theést are Worth the early 

A By of trade and other buyéts—MAPLBE and CO:, London; atid 17 and 1a, 
al Baron Aliotti, Smyrna, 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES FREE. 


ANTIQUE 


PERSIAN RUGS, 
So of these in stock, 
some being really 
wonderful curios, well 
worth the attention of 
art collectors, especi- 
ally when it is con- 
sidered what great 
value is attached to 
these artistic rarities. 


WoopsTock 


CARPETS.— 
These are inexpensive 
but most artistic pro- 
ductions of the English 
loon, woven in one 
jece, without seam, 
ordered and fringed, 
suitable for reception 
and bed rooms. Can 
be had in many sizes, 
price from iss. Each 
carpet is protected hy 
the word “ Woodatock,” 
Can only be had of 
Maple and Co., Carpet 
Factors. Purchasers of 
fringed carpets should 
beware of imitations, 


PARQUETERIE 


FLOORING, for 
Dining, Billiard, or 
Smoking Rooms; also 
for ball-rooms, public 
halls, «nd vestibules, as 
Well as for surrounds to 
central carpets, Maple 
and Co, are now show- 
ing all the new designs 
and combinations of 
woods at greatly re- 
duced prices. 


DECORATIONS, 
Artistic Wall- 
Papers.—Messra, 
MAPLE and CO, under- 
take every description 
of Artistic House 
Decoration, including 
gasfitting, repairs, 
quet work, &e. 
head of this department 
is a thoroughly quali- 
fied architect, assisted 
by alarge staff of artists 
and skilled workmen, 
Coloured drawings and 
estimates furnished, 


PposTAL Order 


Department— 
MAPLE and CO, beg 
respectfully to state 
that this Department is 
now so organised that 
they are fully prepared 
to execute and supply 
any article that can 
pocetly he required in 

urnishing at the same | 
price, if not less, than 
other house in 
. Patterns 
quotations 
given free of charge. 


CARPETS.—10,000 Pieces WILTON PILE, 


BRUSSELS, and TAPESTRY CARPETS, in all the New Designs for 1886, 
Owing to the state of the market for English wool, Carpets and all woollen fabrics 
can now be had at lower prices than ever known before, Buyers would therefore 
do well to take advantage of the present unprecedented low rates. 500 pieces (25,000 
yards) hest Bru sels, at 2s, lid. per yard, same quality as sold in 1873 at 5s, 6d, ; 450 
Pieces Tapestry Dr iisseis, best juality, Hut ofd patterns, at ls. 9d. per yard, usually 
Cold at 28, 6d, 

MAPLE and CO., London, Paris, and Smyrna, 


White Bed-room Suite, tastefully decorated with Blue or Pink, and comprising Wardrobe with Plate Glass Door 


MAPLE & 60,, 


Tottenham-court-road, London. 























| iM 


BED-ROOM SUITE COMPLETE, £8 15s. 


oilet Glass, Three Chairs, Pedestal Cupboard, and Toilet Airer, £8 15s. 


MAPLE & CoO., 
THE LARGEST AND MOST CONVENIENT 


FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT 


IN THE WORLD. 


, Washstand with Marble Top, Toilet Table, Large Chest of Drawers, 


BEDSTEADS. BEDSTEADS. 


MAPLE and CO. have seldom less than Ten Thousand 


BEDSTEADS in Stock, comprising some 600 various patterns, in sizes from 

2 ft. 6 in. to 5 ft. 6in. wide, ready for immediate delivery—on the day of purchase if 

desired. The disappointment and delay incident to choosing from designs only, 
where but a limited stock is kept, is thus avoided. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES FREE. 


guineas. 
These comprise a t 
variety of styles, 
hemg of a high- 

distinctive cha- 
racter, novel both in 
construction, arrange- 
ment, and combination 
of woods, 


BED-RooM 


SUITES in Solid 
plate-glass 
wardrobe, 
stand fitted with Min- 
ton's tiles, £10 10s, 


BED-ROOM 
SUITES. — Chip- 
pendale, Adams, Louis 
cv and Sheraton 
large ward- 

robes, very handsome, 
in rosewood, richly in- 
laid; also satin-wood, 
inlaid with different 
woods, 85 to 275 guineas, 


MAPLE & Co., 


Timber Merchants 
and direct Importers of 
the finest Woods to he 
found in Africa, Asia, 
and America,and Manu- 
facturers of Cabinet 
Furniture in various 
woods by steam power. 


[OILET 


WARE. 


10,000 SETS 


in Stock, in all the 
new shapes, with de- 
signs coloured to har- 
monise with the present 
tones 0 decorative 
furnishing. Servants’ 
sets, from 32. 3d. Deco- 
rated sets, from 4s. lid, 





MAPLE and 

CO'S FURNISH- 
ING ESTABLISH- 
NT he 














venient in the world, 
Acres of new show- 
rooms just added. 
Thousands of pounds’ 
worth of high-class 
furniture in the show- 
rooms to select from. 
The system of business 
is as established forty- 
eight years ago— 
namely, small pronte 
on large returns for net 
cash, 


WAPLE and CO. have a SPECIAL DEPARTMENT for 


IRON and BRASS Four-post BEDSTEADS, Cribs, and Cots, specially adapted 
for mosquito curtains, used in India, Australia,and the Colonies. Price, for Full- 
sized Bedsteads, varying from 25 Shippers and Colomial Visitors are iy ited ty 
in:pect this varied Stock, the largest in England, before deciding elsewhere, 10,900 
Be tsteads to select from.—MAPLE and CO., London, P ris, and Sinyrna, 


MAPLE and CO., Manufacturers of Bedding by Steam- 


Power. Ouatity Guaranteed. Revised Price-List post-free on application, 
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COMMISSIONERS OF THE COLONIAL AND INDIAN ‘EXHIBITION. 


We present a second series of Portraits of the Royal 
Commissioners, 1nd Commissioners of the Colonial Govern- 
ments, upon whom her Majesty has conferred honours in 
the Order of the Bath, and the Order of St. Michael and 
St. George, for their services in the collection and 
arrangement of the Colonial and Indian Exhibition. 
MALTA, 
Sir Victor Houlton, G.C.M.G.,C.B., is the youngest son 
of the late John Torriano Houlton, Esq..of Farley Castle. 
Somerset. He was born at Farley Castle in 1823,and was 
educated at Oriel College and St. John’s College, Oxford, of 
which he was a Fellow, and graduated B.A. in 1845, M.A. 
in 1847. He was private secretary to the late Sir William 
Molesworth, M.P., while First Commissioner of Works 
and Colonial Secretary. He was for some time a Lieu- 
tenant of the West Somerset Militia. He was appointed 
Chief Secretary to the Government of Malta in 1855, on 
the affairs of which island he has published several 
pamphlets. He was a member of the Executive Council 
from its formation in 1881, and Vice-President of the 
Council of Government, but retired in May, 1883. Sir 
Victor Houlton is Executive Commissioner for Malta in 
the Colonial and Indian Exhibition. He had the rank of 
K.C.M.G. conferred upon him in 1860, and was promoted 
to G.C.M.G. for his official services at Malta. 
NEW ZEALAND. 

Among the distinguished colonial men of science whom 
the Exhibition has brought to London, no one has been 
received with more estcem by the various learned societies 
than Professor Sir Julius Von Haast. who has been 
selected to arrange the collections sent from New Zealand 
and to represent that colony before the European public. 
Ife is well known as an enterprising explorer, an eminent 
geologist and palxontologist, as well as the director of 
the justly celebrated Museum of Christchurch, Canter- 
bury, which he has originated and developed until 
it has attained a world-wide reputation. Sir Julius 





SIR VICTOR HOULTON, G.C.M.G., C.B., Von Haast was born at Bonn, in Germany, in 1824, and SIR JULIUS VON HAAST, K.C.M.G., 
MALTA, after studying at the University of that town, lived some NEW ZEALAND. 
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SIR AUGUSTUS ADDERLEY, K.C.M.G., HON J. E. MASON, C.M.G., SIR ARTHUR IODGSON, K.C.M.G., 
WEST INDIES FIJI. SECRETARY TO RECEPTION COMMITTEE. 









years in France and Aust.ia, and during long journeys 
continued to devote much time to scientific as well as to 
art studies. In 1858, he went to New Zealand with the 
late Baron Ferdinand Von Hochstetter, the eminent 
geologist of the Austrian Novara expedition, and travelled 
in his company eight months all over those islands. In 
1860 Dr. Von Haast explored, on behalf of the 
Government of Nelson, the south-western portion of 
that province, then an unknown and_ uninhabited 
wilderness. He rendered great service in discovering 
the Grey and Buller coal-fields and preparing a map 
of topographical and geological information of that 
wild, mountainous, and forest region. But the great 
work to be accomplished by him began in 1861, from 
which period, during nearly ten years, he surveyed, on 
behalf of the Government, that remarkable range called the 
Southern Alps of New Zealand, which rivals Switzerland 
in grandeur and variety of scenery. In 1868 he presented 
a copy of the large map he had made of that wonderful 
country to the Royal Geographical Society of London, 
who awarded him the Patrons’ gold medal for his 
numerous contributionsto our knowledge of New Zealand. 
The creation of the Canterbury Museum, said to be one 
of the finest museums in the southern hemisphere. is the 
work, as has been already remarked, of Dr. Von Haast ; 
among other treasures it contains the largest known 
collection of skeletons of the extinct Moa. ‘Lhree of the 
finest of these skeletons he has brought over and ex- 
hibited in the New Zealand Court. Sir Julius Von Haast 
has always taken a great interest in the higher education 
of the distant colony with which he is connected, and is 
a member of the Senate of the New Zealand Univers'ty. 
CEYLON, 

Sir Arthur N. Birch, K.C.M.G.. is the youngest son of the 
late Rev. H. W. R. Pirch, of Southwold and Reydon, Suffolk. 
He was formerly in the Colonial Office, and was private 
sscretary to the late Lord Lytton, and to Lord Carling- 
ford. He was Colonial Secretary of British Columbia 
from 1864 to 1868, Lieutenant-Governor of Penang from ° 
1871 to 1872, Colonial Secretary of Ceylon in 1873, and SIR W. C. SARGEAUNT, K.C.M.G., 
CEYLON, Lieutenant-Governor of that island from 1876 to I878, NATAL 











































SIR ARTHUR BIRCH, K.C.M.G., 
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OBITUARY. 
SIR A. MATHESON, BART. 
Sir Alexander Matheson, Bart., of Lochalsh, in the county of 


qn Ross, J.P. and D.L., died suddenly, at 38, Hill- 
street, on the 26th ult.,in his eighty-second 


year. He was eldest son of the late Mr. John 
Matheson, of Attadale, J.P. and D.L., by 
Margaret, his wife, sister of the late Sir James 
Matheson, Bart. He sat as Liberal M.P. for 
Inverness District from 1847 to 1868, and for 
Ross and a 1868 to 1884. He married, 
first, in 1840, Mary, daughter of Mr. James 
Crawford Macleod, of Geanies, which lady died 
in 1841; and, secondly, July 19, 1853, Lavinia 
Mary, sister of the eighth Lord Beaumont, by 
whom (who died Sept. 30, 1855) he leaves a 
son, now Sir Kenneth James Matheson, second 
Baronet, born May 12, 1854; and one daughter, Mary Isabella, 
wife of Mr. Wallace Charles Houston. Sir Alexander married, 
thirdly, April 17, 1860, Eleanor Irving, daughter of Mr. Spencer 
Perceval, by whom (who died, 1879) he leaves several children. 
The baronetey was conferred, May 15, 1882. 


SIR W. KING HALL. 

Sir William King Hall, K.C.B., Admiral R.N., died on the 
29th ult., aged seventy. He was son of Dr. James Hall, 
Surgeon R.N., by Mary, his wife, daughter of Lieutenant John 
Francis Miller. He entered the Navy in 1829; served in Syria, 
and at the capture of St. Jeanne d’Arc; commanded H.M.S. 
Styx in the Kaffir War. H.M.S. Bulldog during the Crimean 
Expedition, and H.M.S. Calcutta at the capture of Canton. 
From 1870 to 1875 he was Superintendent of Devonport Dock- 
yard, and from 1877 to 1879 Commander-in-Chief at the Nore. 
He married, first, in 1848, Louisa, daughter of Mr. James 
Forman ; and secondly, in 1880, Charlotte, widow of Mr. T. K 
Tillotson. 





SIR J. ANDERSON. 

Sir John Anderson, LL.D.. C.E., F.R.S.E., died at Fairleigh, his 
residence at St. Leonards-on-Sea, on the 28th ult., in his 
seventy-second year. This eminent engineer, so long and so 
usefully connected with the Government rifle factory at 
Enfield, was chosen in 1859 to superintend the manufacture of 
Armstrong guns, and had conferred on him the office of 
Inspector of Machinery, from which he retired in 1874. In 
1870 the degree of LL.D. was conferred on him by the Uni- 
versity of Aberdeen. and in 1878 the honour of knighthood by 
the Queen. He had been a juror at the International Exhi- 
bitions of London, Paris, Vienna, and Philadelphia, and held 
the orders of Franz Joseph of Austria and the Legion of 
Honour of France. It was in recognition of his services at the 
last Paris Exhibition he was knighted. Sir John was son of 
Mr. John Anderson, of Woodside, Aberdeen, and married, in 
1840, Eliza, daughter of Mr. William Norrie. 


MAJOR-GENERAL REILLY, C.B. 
Major-General William Edmund Moyses Reilly, C.B., Inspector- 
General of Artillery. died suddenly, on the 28th ult. He was 
born in January, 1827, the third son of the late Mr. James 
Miles Reilly. of Cloon Eavin, in the county of Down. by 
Emilia Georgina Susanna, his wife, daughter of the Rev. Hugh 
Montgomery, of Grey Abbey, and entered the Royal Artillery 
in 1845. In 1854 he went to the Crimea as Aide-de-Camp to 
Brigadier-General Fox Strangways; served in the trenches, 
and at the bombardments of April 9, June 6 and 17, Aug. 17, 
and Sept. 8. After the fall of Sebastopol, he was appointed 


Deputy Assistant Quartermaster-General, received a medal, 
with clasp, the Order of the Legion of Honour, and the fifth 
class of the Medjidieh, and was made C.B. In 1866, he was 
selected to accompany the Prussian army, and in 1870 was 
Military Attaché to the French Army. Being then attached 
to the army of the Loire, he was present at the various 
operations round Orleans, including the battle of Artenay. On 
the evacuation of the city of Orleans, he was taken prisoner by 
the Germans, and sent to England. His last command of the 
Royal Artillery was in South Africa, during the latter part of 
the Zulu War. In 1885, he was appointed Inspector-General 
of Artillery ; and it wasduring his inspection of ordnance in 


the Channel Islands that his death occurred, suddenly, on 
board the steamer Mistletoe. 

We have also to record the deaths of— 

Lieutenant-Colonel George Moubray Lys, C.B., late 20th 


and 48th Regiments, on the 22nd ult., aged seventy-six. 

Walter Moxon, M.D., physician to Guy’s Hospital, on the 
21st ult., at 6, Finsbury-circus, aged fifty. 

Mr. William Anthony Deane, of Webbery, Devon, J.P. and 
D.L., Major and Hon. Lieutenant-Colonel Royal North Devon 
Hussars, on the 20th ult., aged sixty-five. 

Lady Mary Nugent, elder daughter of the late Earl of 
Westmeath, on the 21st ult., at Pallas, in the county of Galway, 
aged nineteen. 

Lady Dancer (Isabella Laura Elizabeth), wife of Sir Thomas 
Johnston Dancer, Bart., of Modreeny, and only daughter of 
the late Mr. Samuel Weare Gardiner, of Coombe Lodge, Oxford- 
shire, on the 23rd ult., aged thirty-one. 

The Hon. Elizabeth Frances Mills, widow of the Rev. 
Thomas Mills, Rector of Stutton, Suffolk, and youngest 
daughter of George, fifth Viscount Barrington, on the 26th 
ult., in her seventy-fifth year. 

The Hon. Mrs. Slingsby Bethell (Caroline), wife of the Hon. 
Slingsby Bethell (second son of the Lord Chancellor, Lord 
Westbury), and fifth danghter of Mr. William Chaplin, M.P., 
of Ewhurst Park, Hants, on the 28th ult., at Chelsea Lodge. 


Mr. George Francis Lockwood, steel manufacturer, has been 
elected Master Cutler of Sheffield. 

By the invitation of the Earl and Countess of Aberdeen, 
250 of the residents of the Homes for Working Girls in London 
spent Bank Holiday at their suburban residence, Dollis Hall, 
Willesden. 

At Driffield, near Derby, the foundations of an old Norman 
castle have been discovered, having a moat, and a ground plan 
only two feet smaller than the Tower of London. The thick- 
ness of the walls ranges from ten feet to fifteen feet. 

At a meeting of the Hospital Sunday Fund, held on Monday 
at the Mansion House, it was stated that the amount available 
for distribution was £38,279, of which it was recommended 
that £36,679 should be distributed among 103 hospitals and 
fifty-one dispensaries. Thanks were given to Dr. Wakley for 
a second donation of £1000 to the fund. 

The Portrait of Sir Victor Houlton, G.C.M.G., is from a 
photograph by Messrs. W. and D. Downey ; that of Sir Julius 
Von Haast, from one by F. Wheeler and Son, Christchurch, New 
Zealand; that of Sir Arthur Birch, and that of Sir W. C. 
Sargeaunt, by Mr. A. Bassano, Old Bond-street ; and we have 
copied photographs by Messrs. Maull and Fox, J. E. Mayall, 
Boning and Small, Notman, of Montreal, and others, for Por- 
traits of Colonial Commissioners to the Exhibition. 





THE COURT. 

Her Majesty remains at Osborne, in good health, walking and 
driving out almost daily. The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone 
arrived at Osborne yesterday week, and had an audience of her 
Majesty, and delivered up the Privy Seal, and took leave on his 
resignation. The Queen conferred the honour of knighthood upon 
several gentlemen. On Saturday the ex-Empress Eugénie visited 
the Queen, and remained to luncheon. Her Majesty and. the 
Royal family and members of the Royal household attended 
Divine service at Osborne on Sunday morning, the Rev. Arthur 
Peile, M.A., Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen and Vicar of 
Holy Trinity, Ventnor, officiating. The Prince and Princess of 
Wales and Princesses Louise, Victoria, and Maud of Wales 
visited the Queen. Countess Hungavitz had the honour of 
being presented to her Majesty. The Queen held an investiture 
on Monday, when several Indian and Colonial visitors and other 
gentlemen were invested with Orders of the Bath, St. Michael 
and St. George, and the Indian Empire. On Tuesday the 
members of the outgoing Ministry, with the exception of Mr. 
Gladstone and Earl Granville, proceeded to Osborne and 
delivered to the Queen their seals of office. They were followed 
by members of the new Ministry, who received the seals of 
office from her Majesty. 

The Prince of Wales arrived at Marlborough House from 
Goodwood last Saturday morning; and was present at the 
wedding, at St. George’s Church, Hanover-square, of Lord 
Alwyne Compton, 10th (Prince of Wales’s Own Royal) Hussars, 
with Miss Vyner, eldest daughter of Mr. and Mrs. R. Vyner. 
Prince Albert Victor was likewise at the wedding. The Prince 
of Waies left London in the afternoon for Portsmouth, where 
he embarked on board the Royal yacht Osborne, and proceeded 
to Cowes. He was joined at Chichester by the Princess of 

Wales and Princesses Louise, Victoria, and Maud. The Prince, 
as Commodore, presided, on Monday, at the annual meeting of 
a members of the Royal Yacht Squadron, held at the Club 

Castle, Cowes. After the investiture by the Queen, the 
Colonial and Indian gentlemen present visited, previous to 
their departure for London, the Prince and Princess on board 
the Royal yacht Osborne, and were entertained at tea by the 
Princess. 

Princess Beatrice and her husband, Prince Henry of 
Battenberg, paid a visit to Southampton last Saturday, her 
Royal Highness having consented to open the joint shows of 
the Royal Southampton Horticultural Society and the Hants 
and Isle of Wight Bee-keepers’ Association, of which last- 
named society the Princess is president. 

Princess Mary Adelaide (Duchess of Teck) and the Duke of 
Teck, and Princess Victoria, who have been staying during the 
past week on a visit to the Danish Minister and Madame De 
Falbe, at Luton Hoo, Beds, returned to White Lodge, Richmond 
Park, on Tuesday. The Duchess reopened the Free Public 
Library at Richmond, which has been closed for some time 
while the premises have been enlarged. 


Farewell addresses were on Monday presented to Lord 
Aberdeen at Dublin Castle by the Cork Corporation and 
Harbour Commissioners, and the Dublin Trades Council. His 
Excellency knighted Dr. William Stokes.—Lord Aberdeen held 
his farewell Levée on Tuesday, the attendance being very large. 
The day was observed as a holiday in Dublin, where the 
Corporation and other public bodies did their utmost to honour 
the outgoing Lord Lieutenant. Numerous addresses were 
presented, and the trades procession to the railway station 
assumed gigantic proportions. 








THE MANUFACTURING 


GOLDSMITHS’ AND SILVERSMITHS’ COMPY.. 


REGENT-STREET, 
Supply Purchasers direct at Manufacturers’ Prices, saving from 25 to 50 per cent. 


“An unrivalled display of Jewellery and Diamonds.”—The Queen. 


Show-Rooms—112, 





“Their work is exquisitely finished.”—The Times. 


ADAMS'S 


LONDON, W., 





Jewellery Department. 








FURNITURE 
POLISH. 


THE OLDEST AND 
BEST. 


“THE QUEEN” 
Feels no hesitation in recommending its use,— 
Dec, 22, 1883. 
Sold by Grocers, Ironmongers, Cabinetmakers, 
Oilmen, &c. 
MANUFACTORY: VICTORIA PARK, SHEFFIELD. 





The Steck of Gem and 


Now ready, Seventh Edition, large avo, pp. xiv. and 918. 


MISS BRADDON’'S NEW NOVEL. 


mone oo | Fine Gold Jewellery is the Cloth, gilt extra, 424, t all Libraries, in 3 vols., 
BR j Ra . . ry > , ° wen y 
WECKLETS, | 2reest and chvicestin Lon; | MU RK teeran, rorreny ant roncetats, win | CD ot taiy aoduy's secret tabaci ee. 
C 4 don, and contains new and Historical Notices of each Manufactory, preceded hy an London: J. and KR. MAXWRLL, St. Bride-street, E.C. 
EARRINGS, original designs not to be Introductory ag 2 a Bh le oe WILLIAS ec ae aalinarmeras = 
omano-British, anc ediewval ras y CHEAP E DITION OF MRS. J. SPENDER'S $ NOV EL 
RINGS, obtained rarer an > CHA FFERS, with upwards of 3000 Potter's Marks and me 2s,, boards ; 23, 6d., sdetien 3a. 6d., half moroce., si 
0 £ spect=- ustrations. + y Ar 
PINS, spec tion of which is respe j This work has been for a considerable time out of print. BoTH IN THE W RON G. By the Author of 
STARS, full ly invited. All gocis In the new a many vo vba a been mer —_ much “ Trus’ t Me.” “ Parted Lives,” &e. 
hew matter added, particularly with regard to the Japanese dc 1 ELL ; i ‘ 8. 
FINE GOLD AND PEARL BRACELET, SPRAYS, &c | mes plain figures, portion. The printing is executed im the most tasteful meee sake sa ~ B. Maxweun; — all Bookstall - 
l Jeong gabe cash, without discount. | manner, at the Bullantyne Press, and the whole get-up is a CHEAP EDITION OF A CHARMING NOVEI 
in best Morocco Case, price £5. es SES vast improvement upon former editions of the Book, Price 23,, boards ; 28, 6d., cloth ; 33. 6d., half morocco, 


"Illustrated rated Catalogue post-free. 


Royal 8vo. cloth, 








FINE GOLD AND PEARL INITIAL BROOCH, 


any Letter, in best Morocco Case, £1 7s. 





PEARL AND DIAMOND 
CLUSTER RING, 
25 | See Exhibit of 
Pink Pearls) 
| mounted by the 
Company, in 
West ndian 
Section of 
| Colonial and 
| Indian Exhi- 
bition. | 








FINE GOLD PADLOCK BRACELET. 


GOODS | 


FORWARDED | 
TOTHE | 
COUNTRY 
ON 
APPROVAL. 


Honour ; 





FINE ORIENTAL PEARL STAR 


PENDANT, 
to form Brooch, £8 15s. 


GOLDSMITHS’ 


Show-Rooms: 


THE MANUFACTURING 


112, REGENT-STREET, 





FINE GOLD AND PEARL HORSE-SHOE BROOCH, 


in best Morocco Case, £1 15s. 






To open with the key, the latest novelty, in best Morocco Case, £4, 


Awarded Six First Class 
Medals and the Cross of the Legion of 
also the Gold Medal at the 

Inventions Exhibition, 


FINE GOLD DOUBLE TWIST AND BEAD BRACELET, 


in best Morocco Case, £3. 


AND  SILVERSMITHS’ 


LONDON, W. 


JEWELLERY MANUFACTORY, CLERKENWELL. 


GOLD and SILVER PLATE, 


Letters 
smith’s trade in France, 


Marks used in that Country, as 
States, 


ments are quoted. 


plete. Many v 
Ve Fraud alluded to, &c. 


Sixth Edition, iy 


(CCHAFFERS’ Cw.) HALL - 

with 
Used in all the Asaay Offices of the United Kingdom. 
This (Sixth Edition) contains a History 
with extracts from the decrees 
relating thereto, and Engravings of.the standard and other 
well as in other foreign 
The Provincial Tables of England and Scotland con- 
tain many hitherto a tp marks ; 
he London Tables (which have never 
heen surpassed for correctness) may now be considered com- 
valuable hints to Collectors are given, and cases 


z AKEN TO HEART. By the Hon. F. 
PLUNKET.—London: J. and R. MAXWELL. 
MARKS ON 
Tables of Date, Cheap rain nSERTRING € Hm atin dd. halt moroceo, 
THE WAYS OF WOMEN. By SYDNEY 


YORKE.--London: J. and R. MAXWI ELL. 


of the Gold- 


CHEAP EDITION OF MISS M. C. HAY’ Ss NOVELS. 
Price 23., boards ; 28. 6d., cloth ; 3a, 6d. half moroccu, 


( LD MYDDELTON’S MONEY. 


Also uniform with the above :— 
FOR HER ae SAKE, 
tNDA YOE 


all the recent enact- 


LESTER'S SEC Bsr. 
tN og PERIL 








! 
AND PORCELAIN, 1883. 





| veritable multum in parvo 


London : 
GEM RINGS j 


of the finest quality | M38 
and purity, priate Pre 


from £5 to £100, } 





ARRIAGE AN D HOME. 


sent for the Wedding Day : 


or, in leather, 


wal 

A CHARMING 

‘A wedding gift, beautifully got up. 
tains within many precious pearls, 
such a gift to be.”—Our Own Fireside. 


London : 











TRADE MARK 
Registered ~ 
Recommended as a PERFECT FOOD by the Highest Medical Authorities in England, and all parts of the World, 
Pamphlets containing their testimonials, with opinions of the Press, sent free on application to 


SNOW -HiLG, LONDON, &.c. 


COMPY.,| | 


j 9. 


Eight Thousand, 12mo, cloth gilt, 6s., 
YHAFFERS’ (W.) COLLECTORS’ HAND- 
J BOOK OF MARKS AND MONOGRAMS ON POTTERY 
This Handbook will be of great 
service to those Collectors who in their travels have occasion 
to refer momentarily to any work treating on the subject. A 


REEVES and TURNER, 19, 


Friendly Counsels to the Newly-Married. A 


gift on the arrival of the Bride and Bridegroom at home. 
| Elegantly bound in cloth, gilt edges, 24, 64. ; 
gilt edges, 4s, 6d. 
WEDDING 
A casket which con- 
It is all we could wish 


Either Edition sent post-free on receipt of published price, 
MORGAN and ScoTT, 12, Paternoster-Buildings, E.C. 
and may be ordered of any Bookseller, 


ESTLE’S 
FOR INFANTS; 


BRE 
VICTOR and V ANQU ISHED. DOROTHY! 8 VENTU RE. 
SS 


THE ASY NDEL MOTTO, ( 
THE TIRB’S LEGACY, UNDER THE WILL. 
NOR: Re LOVE TEST. BID ME DISCOURSE. 


London : and at all Bookstalls, 


\OMIC “SKETC HES (Small) WANTED 
for BON ACCORD, Aberdeen, 
Address, with Specimens and Price, 
to the Editor. 


J.and R. MAXWELL; 


Strand. 





A Vv olume of 


OINTMENT, 





ro- 
and equally oat tebin aes OLLOW AY’ Ss PILLS and 
The Pills purify the blood, correct all disorders of the 
liver, stomach, kidneys, and howels. The Ointment is un. 
rivalled inthe cure of ad legs. old wounds, gout, rheumatism, 
PRESENT. ee —. ~ he 


rT r 7 7 
YURE OF 1 DEAFNESS. —NOISES IN THE 
/ EARS.—Rev. E. J. SILVERTON invites sufferers to send 
for his book showing the disease and the means of cure. Post 
free, il. ; French Edition, 1s.; with letter of advice, if case he 
stated. puiperee-ulidings, Ludgate-circus, London, Free 
consultations dail) 





MILK FOOD. 


Also well adapted for 
CHILDREN AND INVALIDS. 


PREPARED AT VEVEY, SWITZERLAND. Sold Everywhere. 


THE ONLY PERFECT SUPPLEMENT & SUBSTITUTE 


FOR MOTHER'S MILK. 


EASY OF PREPARATION—REQUIRES MERELY THE ADDITION 


OF WATER. 
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~ANNUAL SUMMER SALE, 


SILKS, DRESSES, DRAPERY, COSTUMES, MANTLES, LACE, GLOVES, HOSE. 
OUTFITTING, BOOTS AND SHOES. 
ALSO SEVERAL PARCELS AND _ CONSIGNMENTS OF FOREIGN GOODS. 


PETER ROBINSON'S, 


BOYS’ 


CIRCULAR OF 


OXFORD-ST. & REGENT-ST. 


PARTICULARS FREE BY POST. 








UNITED AT LAST! 


G.OM, 7 3 Strop is simply grand.” 
Lord R. C.—* Yes; there is no opposition to that.” 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


MAX GREGER’S 
merit," CGARLOWITZ, 


RICH IN PHOSPHATES, 


IS THE BEST NATURAL RESTORATIVE. 
Constantly prescribed by eminent physi *. Hundreds of 
Testimonials prove that its daily use has in very many cases 
led to renewal of health and strength. > rice 24s. per dozen, 
LONDON .. «+ «+ «+ 7, MINCING-LANE, 
MANC HESTE R + S6a, KING-STREET, 





‘THE BURLINGTON CART. 


Price 40 guineas cash; 
or may be purchased on the 


DO YOU SHAVE YOURSELF ? THREE VEARS’ SVSTEM. 


DOES YOUR RAZOR CUT? 


The latter of these two questions will be easy to 
solve by stropping your Razor on 


am we G2 "SS 


PATENT 


“ECLIPSE” SPRING DRAW-OUT 
RAZOR STROP. 


by stropping it on the old-fashioned miniature 
knife-board. Why 
BLEEDING and SMARTING CHIN, when 
by using the Patent “ EcLIPsE” STROP and | 


THE KING’S RAZOR 


you would be assured a comfortable and easy 
shave? The Strop is of cylindrical form, and | 
after you have drawn it out for the purpose of | 
stropping a razor, it returns of its own accord | 
to its place in the case, and is thereby always 


protected from grit, dust, &c.—such enemies | 


to the edge of a razor. Ask your Hairdresser 
to show you one of 


BscoTvtvtvT?’s 
PATENT “ECLIPSE” STROPS, 


and Use 


THE KINGS RAZOR. 
PRICES: 


RAZORS, 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., and 4s. 6d. each ; 4s. 6d., 
6s. 6d., and 8s. 6d. per pair, in strong and 
elegant case. 


STROPS, 3s. 6d., 4s., 5s., and 7s. 6d. each. 


Wholesale and Retail, 
H. ESCOTT, 135, FENCHURCH-STREET, E.C., 


and vtheon eal naeieee ra, Cutlera, Se. 


~ BALDNESS. 
EAU [,0Dois. 


e efficacy of the Lotion 
For the < GRO TH of the HAIR 
is now acknowledged by thousands, 
The enormous success of the last Fifteen 
Years is only due to iis GENUINENESS, 
Medical Men recommend it. 


EAU LODOIS 


FRENCH HYGIENIC SOCIETY, 
56, CONDUIT ST., REGENT STREET, W. 


PAMPHLETS FREE. 




















(iavERPROOR\ 


RN 


IS SELF-SHINING. No brushes required. 
Easily applied with a sponge attached to the cork. 
Gives an instantaneous elastic polish, lasting a week, 
which rain, mud, or snow does not affect. Mud can be 
washed off and the polish remain the same. 

For LApies’ and GENTLEMEN'S Boots and SHOES 
of every description. BAGs, PURSES, HARNESS and 
MILITARY ACCOUTREMENTS, PATENT LEATHER, and 
all leather articles. Beware ot imitations, 

The original and only WATERPROOF BLACKING 
is the NUBIAN Sold everywhere, 


| 
| 
| 


o to business with a | 


| 





This Cart is hung on Cee-Springs and 
Leather Braces, and has Adjustable Shafts. 
The perfection of easy riding. 


BURLINGTON CARRIAGE COMPANY, 
315 and 317, Oxford-street, W. 





NOSTABLE 1S COMPLETE WITHOUT 


LLIMAN'’S ROYAL 


EMBROCATION. 








FOR SPRAINS, CURBS, AND SPLINTS, WHEN FORMING, 

FOR OVER-REACHES, CHAPPED HEELS, WIND GALLS, 

FOR RHEUMATISM IN HORSES, 

FOR SORE THROATS AND INFLUENZA, 

FOR BROKEN KNEES, BRUISES, CAPPED ILOCKS, 

FOR SORE SHOULDERS, SORE BACKS, 

Of Chemists and Saddlers, in Bottles, 2s., 2s. 6d., and 3s, 64, 
Preyared by ELLIMAN, SONS, and CO., Slough. 


JRHEUMATISM, LUMBAGO, SPRAINS. 
KLEIMAN'S Universal EMBROCATION, 


4 The Cheapest, Quickest, most Certain Remedy. 1s. 14d. 





FOR INFANTS, CHILDREN, INVALIDS, AND ALL OF WEAK DIGESTION. 


BENGERS FOOD 


(PANCREATISED, SELF-DICESTIVL). 
Without knowing 1, you t it, you injure your Razor | The GOLD MEDAL of the International Health Exhibition, London, 
has been awarded for this Food. 


It is well known to, and recommended by, leading Physicians, who recognise its superiority to the various Malted 
Foods. Reports by the “ Lancet” and the whole of the Medical Press accompany each Tin. The “ London Medical 
Record” says :—* It is retained when all others are rejected.” Parents and those who have the care of Young 
Children or Invalids should try it. It is distinguished from all other Foods by its highly nutritive properties, 
and by the ease with which it can be digested and absorbed, 


Tins, 1s. 6d., 28. 6d., and 5s., of Chemists, &., or free by Parcels Post, direct from the Manufacturers, 
MOTTERSHEAD and CO., 7, EXCHANGE-STREET, MANCHESTER. 





" CUVTy 
, pes * ¥ 
: HUMORS, 
Skin Blemishes 
ot ane: Co 
)) BIRTH MARKS 
-are-cured-by- 


‘Cuticura 


por. < CLEANSING THE SKIN and Scalp of In- 

fantile and Birth Humors, for allaying Itching, 
Burning avd Inflammation, for curing the first 
symptoms of Eczema, Psoriasis, Milk Crust, Scall 
Head, Scrofula, and other inherited skin and blood 
diseases, 

Curticura, the great Skin Cure, and Curicura 
Foap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, externally, and 
CerTicura RESOLVENT, the new Blood Purifier, inter- 
nally, are infallible. 

Cuticura Remepres are absolutely pure and the 
only ivfallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beautifiers 
free from poisonous ingredients, 

CuTicuRA Soap is an exquisitely peifumed Skin 
cer amy Toilet, Bath, and Nursery Sanative. 

Sold by all chemists. Price: Cuticu RA, 28. 3d.; 
REsOLvENT, 4s. 6d.; Soap, ls.; or a set of the three 
preparations, post iree, for 7s. 9d. , of Francis Newbery 
& Sons, 1, King Edward Street, Newgate Street, 
London, E.C. Prepared by the Porrer DrvuG AND 
CueEmIcaL Co.. Boston, Massacuusetts, U.S. A. 

ta Write F. Newbery & Sons for “‘ How to Cure 
Blood Humors.” 





International Fishery Exhibition, 


LONDON, 1883. 


TWO GOLD MEDALS 


WERE AWARDED FOR 


PETER MOLLER’S 


CoOD-LIVER Ol], 


THE ONLY ONE so 
DISTINGUISHED, AND MAKING IN ALL 


NINETEEN HIGHEST PRIZES. 


Capsuled Bottles, of Chemists, Grocers, &c. 








WOLLER'S*s:x- COD-LIVER OI], 


PETER MOLLER,CHRISTIANIA & 43,SNOW HILL,E.C, 
By Parcels Post, 1 Bottle, 2s. 34.; 2 Bottles, 4s. 








MAPPIN & WEB 


YON Say ull 


WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS, 
. SUPPLY THE PUBLIC DIRECT. 


Ma 


V/, y = WN 


ily i) ) 


FULL SIZE ANTIQUE FLUTED TEA AND 
COFFEE SERVICE. 


= WEDDING PRESENTS, TESTIMONIAL PLATE, 


AN Nf Sterling Silver, 50 0z., £26 5s, Best Electro-Silver, £9 10s, 


BIRTHDAY GIFTS. 


Se meee Illustrated Catalogues Free on Application, stating 


| MAPPIN and WEBB'S Celebrated Services of Plate and Cutlery 


in stock, in all mises, fitted in strong oak chests, 
£5 15s,, £5 14a, £18 33. 6d., £26, "ke 
A spe cial letulled List post- -free. 


reguwremente, 


OXFORD-STREET, W.; 


AND POULTRY, E.C., LONDON. 
MANUFACTORY: SHEFFIELD. 








Henewer 


Will positively restore, in every case, grey or white hair to its 
original cc jour, without leaving the disagreeable smell of most 

* Restorers.” It makes the hair charmingly beautiful, as well 
as promotes the growth of the hair on bald spots, where the 
glands are not decayed, 


The 
dtl exican 
Ajair 


Henewes 


This preparation has never been known to fail in restm.ng 
the hair to its natural colour and gloss in from eight to 
twelve days, 

It promotes growth, and prevents the hair falling cut, 
eradicating dandruff, and leaving the scalp ina clean, healthy 
condition. 


Che 
a 


Mexican 
“. 


Is not a dye, nor does it contain any colouring matter or 
offensive substance whatever. Hence it does not soil the 


1 
hands, the scclp, or even white linen, but produces the colour 
within the substance of the hair. 


Che 
Mexican 


Hair 
Aenewer 


Imparts peculiar vitality to the roots of the hair, restoring it 
to its youthful freshness and vigour. Daily applic: ations of 
this preparation for a we sek or two will sure ly restore faded, 
grey, or white hair to its naturs aul colour and richness, 


The 
Mexican 














Henewer 


Messrs. Wm. Hayes and Co., Chemists, arene street, 

TE write :—* Weare recomme nding 1A 
NEWER toall our customers 

ions a en told by several of our frie nds who tried it that it he 1s 

a wonderful effect in restoring and strengthening their hair.’ 


The 


Mexican 
{air 
PHenewer 


The words “The MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER” are a 
Trade-Mark ; and the publie will please sce the words are on 
every case surrounding the Bottle, and the name is blown in 
the Bottle. 

The Mexican Bair Renewer, Price 3s. 6d. Directions in 
German, French, and Spanish. 








Che 
Jair 
Henewer 


May be had of any respectable Chem‘st, Perfumer, or Dealer in 
Toilet Articles in the Kingdom, at 33. 6d. per Bottle. In case 
the dealer has not “ The Mexican Hair Renewer” in stock, and 
will not procure it for you it will pe sent direct by rail, carriage 


3/6 


» paid on receipt of 4s. in stamps, t o any part of Engla 


nd, 
Sold Wholesale by the ANGLO- ‘AMERICAN DRUG COM- 
PANY, Limited, 33, Farringdon-road, London, 
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IX-LES-BAINS.—Grand Hotel 

One of the most renowned and best conducted in Ex 
Royal Family. 300 sunny chambers. 
ardens ; lawn-tennis.—BERNASUON, 


NEW 


DANCE 
POLKAS. 


COLONIAL. 


MUSIC. 


M 


L 
Patronised by 
table. Large ¢ 


‘IX. LES-BAINS 
Most import: oo of Continental Sulphurous Spas. 
hate from Paris iatics a, g de be 
be ht and nasal pa m iously 
slebri ited doctors atte nd this inzution; 





NEW USsTIC. 


P BUCALOSSI. 
P BUCALOSSI. 


Eleve 
COLONTAL. 
VALSES. 


NIGHT AND MORN. 


treated. The most 
and curative station. 








epee RTH — RIGI—BAHN.— This 



























ILLUSTRATED 


Europe. 
ed 
Proprietor. 


, SAVOY, Thermal Station. 


an teatarrh of the pharynx, 


moun tai “ 
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~— 


NEW BOOKS. 





| NOTICE. WARD and DOWNEY'S 





“ An innovation in guide-hook literature."—World. 
This day is published, in 1 vol., price 7s, 6d., 


'G \ILLOW'S FURNITU RE. 


106, OXFORD-STREET LIVING PARIS AND FRANCE. By 
1 2 a 2 4 “ALB.” A Guide to Manners, Monuments, Institutions, 
[ conséquence of the Retirement of a and the Life of the People; anda H ndbook for Travellers, 

Me onan entirely new plan. With Map and Plans. 


smber of the Firm, Messrs. GILLOW are now offering 


THE WHOLE OF THEIR VALUABLE 
QTOCK of FURNITURE 








PrIrTy YEARS OF A GOOD QU E E IN'S 
etnrdlh noe cast, i oe WALL, Cloth extra, 63, ; or, bevelled 

















es — — - + £ railroad offers to Tourists the most majestic pane t ly bh lof re 7 g — » 
P. BUCALOSSI. N IGHT AND MORN. By rail from Zurich or Lucerne, or boats from Lucerne and ta a = oe nae memorable as “Daily ¢ ironte le. f an nee that must ever 1 
23. cach net ' Zous. Circular tickets available by Vitznau Rigi Rail. AT A SUBSTANTIAL | ume so interesting that pone may read it strarht 
CHAPPELL and Co., 50, New Boud- acre et; and 15, Poultry, EC. [REDUCTION IN PRICE FOR CASH. throwh at a sitting.”—Vanity Fa « 
a voir A DEN-BADEN.—HoOtel de Russie. LY > — oo 
n) ETZLER and CO.’S NEW DANCE Music. | BADEN-BADEN. Hotel de Russie. | “> ___ — —— | ]MIGHTY-FIVE YEARS OF  IRISII 
4 Now being played with the greatest success by garde A near Conversation-House ; nd Trinkhall, Open all the (ZILLOW S FURNITURE. z 4 HISTORY (1800-85). By W.J.O°'NEILL DAUNT. Wath 
Li s Vicer . m year. Hydraulic Lift. and G. Morrcnu, Proprietors. | . ne » ote by Lady Florence Dixie. 2 vol 
SONNI — at at a OWTHIAN | : . 406, OXFORD-STREET. , ‘A work of great value qua practical importance, Not the 
IAP Faltz. S. | = ah ta “ r: : me -- — - cast entertaining parts of Mr. Daunt’s hook ll be fo 1 
I. ; 3 FLEURS. Waitz I. ADEN-BADEN.—HoOtel Victoria. First ANUFACTORIES: LONDON 1 the pages where he describes the social orlition of the 
GO AS YOU PLEASE. ACH. | class. Beautifully situated, nearest the Conversation M —— moda teen it- z ‘i anc country, and allows himself to give play to his humour asa 
ee Polka. House and Frederickshad. Sanitary arrangements perfect. LANCASTER. first-class teller of racy anecdotes.”—Nation, 
Mera ae oak CS = eac Sane seams ssa treet, London, W Accommodation superior. Moderate charges. Rt aS TT a3 
t Ane z 2, Great arlhe igh-stree af on, . Gg s y *roprietor. + = " - r " . 
‘ F, GROSHOLZ, Proprictor. V HAT IS ‘YOUR CREST anh Ww HAT : RANGES AND ALLIGATORS : Sketches 
Ss ST GR S MAJESTY THE . 4 IS YOUR MOTTO?—Send name and county to | ° of South Florida Life. By 1ZA DUFFUS HARDY. 
ae ee ee QUEEN. ea? aaa I ALE.— Hotel National, opposite Central CULLETON'S Heraldic Office. Plain Sketch, 3s. 6d, ; colours, 7s, | Crown 8vo. (Just ready. 
. - n ie ra Rail Modern comforts, rte prices. Best in Bale. The arms of man and wife blended. Crest engraved on s _ - 
MASON and HAMLIN ORGANS. | pingtti Stic tersand Refreshinentsat Buffet prices, Break cings, books. aud steol at aa. raked, with eres & creat, 200. I IFE OF L’ABBE LISZT. By R. LEDOS 
" ne “re Snelish spoke *-ropriet« s' : ctiad Gre £ mk = narkec ic 3 | x ro . . 44 . 
a - your journey here. English spoken.—Proprictor, R. MEIST - of Heraldry, 400’ Engra T. CULLE TON, 25 Cran- 4 DE, BEAUFORT, Editor of “The Letters of Georre 
New Models. | Highest Awards. : : : , p bourn-street (corner of St. Marcin’ stane). Sand. Crown 8vo. (dust ready. 
£ aris, IN I IGNASCO.—New Alpine Station in the SE ST OR oes “ 
aot Orga hi Wal, Magri, Tostin, Sulsee—HOTEL DU GLACIER. | (YULLETON’S GUINEA BOX of NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY, 
. ind eahle s0j: ‘ STATIONERY contains a Ream of the very best Paper 








Established f 
"en 





lens, terraces 
ls, post and 
Proprietors. 


angements for familie 
douches, English papers, 
BALLtand MAESTRETTI, 





Ge 
billia 


















































































































uw ke | London, 188. } : ; 
eee | BLANKENBERGHE, BELGIUM. 
and -f f all first-class Music- Magnificent bathing sands, unrivalled in Europe. Pro- 
METZLER a q ¥ 1 on the Set Dusrie tnd a half long, illuminated 
street, Loudon, W. b ectric lissht. Ku etes, theatre, balls, concerts, 
~ cr wrtable horels, at me te prices. Distance from Dover, 
ERARD, of via Ostend,5 hours ; from L mdon, via Thames, 13 hours ; from 
‘ } Paris, 8 hours. 
G Y\ENEVA.—Hotel Métropdle. First-class ; 
best view ar Lake; 0 all the year; Poetry in each 
room ; noe extra che fi rvice or lights. eat attention 
aealt to English comforts. Mrs. GRUELING, wife ¢ of Propric tor, is 
[gBARDS' PIANOS. — COT TAGES, from; — i — — 
F iro ineas, | ( YENOA.—Grand Hotel de Génes. Tirst- 
ulneas. Vi class House for Families and Tour — away from rail- 
way noise and odours of the = Ic che Hi 
IRKMAN and SON. recommendec Be NERA FRERES, Proprieto 
Ix ind 9, SOHO-SQUARE, W. a ‘ 
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The colony of Victoria lies at the south-eastern extremity of 
the vast Australian continent, between the 34th and 39th 
parallels of south latitude, and the 141st and 150th meridians 
of east longitude. Its extreme length is about 420 miles, its 
greatest breadth about 260 miles, and its extent of coast line 
nearly 600 geographical miles. On the north and north-east 
it is bounded by the colony of New South Wales, and on the 
west by the colony of South Australia. On the south-east its 
shores are washed by the Pacific Ocean, and on the south by 
the Southern Ocean. The area of Victoria is 87,884 square 
miles, or 56,245,760 acres, being about a thirty-fourth of the 
whole continent of Australia, and nearly as large as 
England, Wales, and Scotland combined. Although not 
the largest of the Australian colonies, Victoria is the most 
populous, now containing, it is estimated, one million inhab- 
itants, being 40 per cent of the population of all Australia. 
Melbourne, the capital of Victoria, and the chief city in the 
southern hemisphere, is situated on the river Yarra, a short 
distance from the shore of Port Phillip, which is a land-locked 
bay forty miles broad, with a narrow entrance from the sea. 
The first white man who ever sighted this part of Australia 
was Lieutenant Grant, who surveyed the coast from Wilson’s 
Promontory to Western Port in 1801. In the course of this 
voyage he landed on Phillip Island, and cultivated a garden 
patch with a coal-shovel, the only implement available. On 
April 26, 1802, Flinders entered Port Phillip in H.M.S. Investi- 
gator, on board of which was Sir John Franklin, the Arctic 
explorer, then a midshipman. The country was then a portion 
of New South Wales, and on the report of Flinders, Governor 
King dispatched Mr. Charles Grimes, Surveyor-General of 
New South Wales, to make an examination of the newly- 
discovered bay. Later on, Colonel Collins made an expedition 
to the present site of Melbourne ; but so unfavourable was his 
opinion of the locality that, in his despatch, dated Port 


ee 





Jackson, Nov. 26, 1803, Governor King writes to him :—* It 
appears, as well by Mr. Grimes’ survey as by your own report, 
that Port Phillip is totally unfit in every point of view.” In 
a letter to Lord Hobart, Collins concludes by saying :— 
“When all the disadvantages attending this bay are pub- 
licly known, it cannot be supposed that commercial people 
will be very desirous of visiting Port Phillip.” Collins’s 
report effectually blocked the progress of the district, and 
for twenty years no attempt was made to explore it, the only 
white man in Victoria during that time being Buckley, a con- 
vict who escaped from Collins’s charge, and made his home 
among the blacks. In 1833 the first settlement was made at 
Portland Bay, 266 miles west of Melbourne, by Mr. Edward 
Henty, a banker of Sussex, the real father and founder of the 
colony. The settlement on the site of the present town of 
Melbourne was founded in 1835, by Batson and Fawkner, who, 
with great forethought, bought about 1,000,000 acres of land 
(which would now include the whole site of Melbourne and all 
its suburbs) from the natives, in return for a hundred pounds 
of flour, some blankets, and a few tomahawks. This bargain, 
however, was ignored by the Government. The rich pasture 
lands in the neighbourhood of Melbourne and Geelong soon 
attracted capitalists ; immigration from Great Britain swelled 
the population ; thousands of acres were put under crop ; and 
in 1850 Port Phillip, not fifteen years old, had a population of 
76,000, a@ revenue of £230,000, and exports to the value of 
£760,000. The year 1851 was an eventful one in the history of 
Victoria, in more ways than one. On July 16 she was separated 
from New South Wales, and commenced her existence as a 
separate colony ; but other and more stirring events were at 
hand, destined to influence not only the prosperity of a young 
colony, but the trade and commerce of the whole civilised 
world. 

Gold in minute quantities had been discovered as early as 
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1849 ; but it was not until 1851 that the payable diggings in the 
neighbourhood of Ballarat were opened up. Victoria awoke 
to find herself famous, and the steady flood of riches which 
from that time forth she poured into the lap of civilisation, 
raised her at one bound to the position of one of the wealthiest 
countries in the world. Since that time no less than 
£216,000,000 of gold has been extracted from the mines of 
Victoria, the bulk of which is represented by the golden arch 
of triumph which adorns the entrance to the Victoria Court 
at the Exhibition. 

Melbourne is now the greatest of colonial cities, and 
contains, with its suburban municipalities, eighteen in number, 
all lying within a radius of ten miles from the Townhall, a 
population of 305,000 inhabitants. Situated about three 
miles from the shores of Port Phillip, to which some 
of its suburbs extend, the main portion of the town 
covers a succession of undulating ridges, on the banks 
of the Yarra river, which runs through the middle 
of the town. It is beautifully laid out in rectangular 
blocks, with wide and regular streets, the pavements broad 
and well lighted. Many of the public buildings are not 
only very handsome, but of great architectural merit. The 
churches and Cathedral, the Houses of Parliament, the Town- 
hall, Post Office, new Law Courts, Museum, Free Library, and 
National Gallery, are specially worthy of admiration. Many 
of the banks have apparently more money than they know 
what to do with, and the amount of capital that has been 
sunk in the building of some of these institutions is quite 
astonishing. The Bank of Victoria is constructed after the 
model of one of the Venetian palaces, the interior beautifully 
fitted with cedar and white marble. Altogether, it is doubtful 
whether any one street in London can show so many fine 
buildings in the same space as Collins-street in Melbourne. 
Strolling down the shady side of the “block” on a summer’s 
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day, and watching the youth and beauty of Melbourne dressed 
in the latest Parisian fashion, the streets thronged with 
hansoms, omnibuses, and private carriages, who would credit 
that thirty years ago the scene of so much luxury and refine- 
ment was a broken forest, and Collins-street itself a quagmire 
impassable in wet weather even for a bullock-dray? Success 
is the prevailing characteristic of the whole town: it is 
written in the cheerful countenances of the passers-by, and 
reflected in the broad plate-glass windows of the thriving 
shops; it smiles in the luxurious comfort of the carriages 


that roll along the well-paved streets; it glares defiant 
in the massive granite columns of the banks; every- 


where is apparent the hopeful energy of a prosperous sccial 
life, whose experience has never been darkened by disaster. In 
the suburbs to the south of Melbourne are situated innumerable 
villa residences, belonging to the wealthy inhabitants. The 
gardens and grounds of many of them are very extensive and 
most beautifully laid out, and upon many of the houses large 
sums of money have been expended in fitting them up with 
every appliance of modern comfort and luxury. Society in 
Melbourne is most cheerful ; money is made freely and spent 
generously, with much hospitality to strangers and visitors. 
Cricket, racing, football, and yachting are the favourite 
popular amusements, the proficiency of Australians in the 
first-named of these pastimes being well known; but this is 
perhaps due to the fact that their climate allows them to 
practise for nine months out of the year. In lawn-tennis and 
dancing the women especially excel; a lawn-tennis court 
and a magnificent ball-room are common appendages of 
a Melbourne residence. It may also be remarked that, 
after a public-house, a police-court, and a church, the first 
thing that is laid out in a new township is always a race- 
course, Young Australia being as much at home in the saddle 
as out of it. Melbourne supports two first-class race-courses— 
Flemington and Caulfield. The first of these is the arena in 
which is fought out the great struggle for the “ Melbourne 
Cup.” a two-mile race. which every year brings out a field of 
horses that cannot be surpassed on any race-course in the Old 
Country. “Cup Time” is the Victorian carnival, attracting 
ten of thousands of visitors from every part of Australia. 
The arrangements connected with the racing at Flemington 
are absolutely perfect. Forty or fifty thousand people are 
every day conveyed out by rail, a distance of six miles, without 
a hitch or a mistake; a hundred thousand more find their 
way out by roads, on which the dust is carefully laid by 
water-carts. The grand stand itself is an enormous building, 
and the lagvn in front is so spacious that even the huge 
assembly cannot succeed in making it unpleasantly crowded. 
The steeplechase course, three miles in length, with sixteen 
jumps of solid timber or masonry, from 4 ft. 3in. to 4ft. 9in. 
high. is by far the stiffest in existence. Serious accidents 
decasionally occur ; but Australian horses, as a rule, are extra- 
ordinarily sure fencers, though they fly all their jumps at 
racing pace ; and it is no uncommon thing to see nine or ten 
horses, some of them carrying over 13st., go round the course 
without a single mistake. The amount of added money given 
away last year by one club alone (the Victoria Racing Club) 
amounted to £20,000, 

Marvellous as is the city of Melbourne itself, however, 
there are other wonders in Victoria, of recent growth, which 
cannot fail to excite astonishment. Ballarat, the second 
largest city of Victoria, is situated one hundred miles from 
Melbourne, and has a population of 40,000. It well deserves 
the title of the “Golden City,” for no district in the world 
ever produced so much gold in so short a time. In the old 
time colossal fortunes were sometimes made in a few days, with 
no more appliances than a pick, and a shovel, and a tin wash- 
dish. In one claim alone. only a few feet square, a man and 
his son took out £60,000 in a little over a week’s work. The 
* Welcome” nugget, found in 1858, of which a medel is 
exhibited in the Victoria Court, was sold for £10,500. In 
another claim one tub-full of wash-dirt yielded £3235 in gold. 
These were all surface workings: but experience has shown 
that the deep ground at Ballarat is almost equally valuable. 
The alluvial diggings are still carried on at a depth, in many 
instances, of several hundred feet, and sometimes consider- 
ably deeper. Some of these underground alluvial workings 
extend over an enormous area, and have yielded heavy 
dividends for many years past, and still continue to pay 
handsomely. Sandhurst, the third city of Victoria, distant a 
little over one hundred miles from Melbourne, has a popu- 
lation about equal to that of Ballarat. This is the great 
quartz-reefing district of the colony, and here are situated 
some of the most extensive gold-mines in the world. ‘The 
average yield of gold per ton of quartz is not more than one- 
third as great as that of Charters Town, in Queensland ; Lut 
the output of quartz is far greater, owing to the field having 
been much longer in existence. The reefs, asa rule, are of a 
considerable size, and the machinery being of the most 
perfect description, dividends can, in many cases, be paid from 
a yield of 4 dwt. of gold to the ton of quartz. There 
are now many mines from which very rich quartz is being 
obtained from depths varying from 1000 ft. to 2000ft. Mr. 
George Lansell’s principal mine at Sandhurst is being worked 
at between 2000 ft. and 2500 ft., and fresh reefs have recently 
been struck, the existence of which could never have been sus- 
pected from any indications nearer the surface. Extensive 
and important as are the known mines of Victoria, the total 
area of them is insignificant compared with what will 
undoubtedly be opened up as time progresses. A true reef is 
practically inexhaustible, whereas an alluvial claim is capable 
of being completely worked out; so that, in the future, the 
yield from quartz will progressively exceed that from alluvial 
working. ‘To show the gross amount of gold raised from some 
of the principal mines, we mention that the Madame Berry 
mine, at Creswick, the premier ‘alluvial, has yielded 120,000 
ounces; the Band of Hope and Albion Consols, 519,551 
ounces alluvial, and 105,889 ounces from quartz ; the Long 
Tunnel, Valhalla, 447,308 ounces ; the Port Phillip and Colonial 
Company's, at Stawell, 320,000 ounces ; and the Garden Gully 
and United Gold-mining Company, at Sandhurst, 285,000 ounces. 

The agricultural returns of Victoria show that for the year 
ending - March 31, 1884, there were 2,215,923 acres under 
tillage. Of this, wheat occupied 1,104,392 acres, giving a yield 
of 15,570,245 bushels. The wheats of Victoria in general are 
of a_very high average quality, but it is probably not generally 
known that wheat grown in the Sandhurst district is equal to 
South Australian and superior to the wheat of any other 
country in the world. commanding the highest price in the 
London market, on account of its excellent quality for bread- 
stuffs. The greatest weight recorded of a bushel is 69 Ib. 4 0z., 
the average being 61lbs. As much as sixty bushels to the acre 
have been obtained, but such returns are of course unusual. 

Wine is now extensively made in the colony, and some of 
the varieties have taken a high place in the estimation of 
European critics. Large vineyards have now been planted, the 
average yield being 250 gallons to the acre. -Samples of every 
description of colonial wine are “on tap” at the Exhibition, 

and the British public can therefore judge of their qualities. 
The hard woods in the Victoria Court, though perhaps 

hardly equal in beauty and in variety to the Queensland 

exhibits, are of equal sterling worth and quality for economical 
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purposes. Specimens of railway sleepers of red gum kox- 
tree and iron-bark are to be seen which have been in use for 
twenty-two years, and upon which neither contact with the 
ground, exposure to the weather, nor lapse of time have 
produced the slightest vestige of decay. To the south- 
east of Melbourne lie the Dandenong ranges, whose slopes 
are covered with endless forests of magnificent timber. 
The scenery here is the most picturesque in any part of 
Australia, the mountains being wooded to the very summit, 
the ravines and rocky gullies between filled with magnificent 
tree-ferns growing around the base of the mighty giants of the 
forest. Here are to be found the largest trees in the world, 
exceeding in girth and height even the far-famed mammoth 
trees of the Yosemite Valley. In the Dandenong ranges trees 
420 feet in height have frequently been measured. The largest 
of all is a fallen tree near Fern-tree Gully, measuring 450 feet 
clear to the first branch, and 36 feet in diameter, 10 feet from 
the base. The acacias of Victoria are all valuable from the 
many advantages which they present; the timber is exceed- 
ingly beautiful, the bark is used for tanning, the flowers for 
scent, and the gums have a marketable value. 

One of the staple products of Victoria, as of the whole of 
Australia, is, of course, wool. In 1884, the total number of 
sheep in the colony was 10,739,000, showing a decrease of 
1,000,000 since 1879. The colony is about fully stocked ; 
and, as land is being rapidly taken up in allotments for the 
extension of existing townships, the number of live stock 
will probably never be any higher than it is now. In 
1883, the clip of wool, from the 10,172,000 sheep was 
52,223,000 lb., valued at £3,321,000, a return of rather more 
than 6s. per sheep. Great care has been expended in 
bringing the flocks of Victoria to a high state of perfection, 
and a large amount of capital laid out in the purchase of stud 
sheep. At the last Melbourne sales, £1150 was paid for a 
ram bred by Mr. David Taylor, of Tasmania, a price by no 
means unprecedented in the annals of the colony. The flock- 
masters of Victoria have been amply repaid for their enterprise, 
evidence of which is to. be found in the admirable quality of 
the samples of wool which are exhibited in the Victoria 
Court. The genial climate, the pure, dry atmosphere, and the 
excellence of her pastures have combined with the skill of 
her stock-owners toraise Victoria to the position of the first 
wooi-growing country in the world. In the large pastoral 
properties the merino is the sheep invariably bred. Wherever 
the rainfall is above the average, and especially in the moist 
heavily-grassed districts near the coast, there are many flocks 
of long-wools kept, the Lincoln being the breed which is now 
generally preferred. The great bulk of the sheep in Victoria 
are entirely dependent upon the natural pastures of the 
country for food, and in times of drought the deaths are 
occasionally very numerous. In order. to neutralise this 
danger, experiments are now being made with the view of 
ascertaining in what way fodder can best be grown and stored. 

When Victoria was first colonised, labour was, of course, 
very scarce; and cattle-breeding, as requiring fewer hands 
than sheep-farming, was preferred by the majority of the 
pioneers. The enormous profits realised from sheep to a great 
extent displaced the rearing of cattle as the colony became 
more settled, but, from the outset, great care has been 
devoted to the stud-herds of Victoria. Shorthorns have 
superseded all other breeds, and now monopolise the 
attention of cattle-breeders. Some animals of the highest 
pedigree have been imported from England, and have 
thriven so well that some of the shorthorns now bred in 
the colony are quite as good as any reared in the old country. 
A few years ago 2000 guineas was paid fora heifer, and an 
imported bull of the “ Duchess” strain realised 4000 guineas 
in Melbourne. Every year a large number of young shorthorn 
bulls are sold in Victoria, and sent to the central and northern 
districts of Queensland, with the result that few countries in 
the world can show so many millions of well-bred cattle as are 
now to be found on the boundless pastures of Northern 
Australia. The,number of cattle in 1884 was 1,297,000, beyond 
which it is not likely to increase. 

Australia in general is a very poor country for sport in the 
way of shooting, fishing, and the like. -In some places there is 
fair snipe and duck shooting to be had, and plenty of quail. 
The pleasures of a kangaroo-hunt very soon pall, and one 
comes to regard them as the vermin that they really are. 
Rabbits in some places are a perfect pest, and large rewards 
have been offered by Government for any method of getting 
rid of them. 


The third volume of Mr. N. H. Westlake’s Tistory of 
Design in Painted Glass (Jes. Parker and Co., London and 
Oxford) is devoted exclusively to the development of the art 
during the fifteenth century. The Perpendicular style of 
architecture, which then dominated in England, lent itself, 
especially in its earlier forms, to the increased use of stained 
glass. The larger windows were usually filled by single 
figures, under canopies or on pedestals, as may be seen at 
Gloucester and Wells Cathedrals. The draperies, in mest cases, 
still show Gothic characteristics; but whether this is not 
rather traceable to the influence, of Continental artists is a 
matter open to discussion. The subject pictures of this period 
begin to show perspective; and landscape begins to be used, 
houses, trees, and clouds being introduced generally on a blue 
ground. The influence of Willizm Wykeham on glass-paint- 
ing was as marked as in other branches of art and learning. He 
left, by will, a considerable sum for the glazing of the windows 
of Winchester Cathedral ; and probably to one and the same 
hand we owe what remains of the glass at the College chapel, 
the chantry, and the Hospital of St. Cress. Oxford was not 
likely to escape the same influence, as the windows at 
Merton, Trinity, and All Souls’ bear witness. At the last 
named there is a curious innovation observable, and obvi- 
ously connected with the peculiar customs of the college, for 
in the ante-chapel we find the fcur “ Latin” Dcctors, 
SS. Augustine, Jerome, Ambrcse, and,Gregory, with the 
emblems usually assigned to the four Evangelists. The Per- 
pendicular style, moreover, was especially favourable for an 
elaborate treatment of the “ Jesse Tree,” so freely used in 
Christian art teaching ; and,by no means the least interesting 
part of Mr. Westlake’s work for general readers are bis 
theories on” this subject; which was, according to his view, 
especially employed to exhibit the fulfilment of Messianic 
prophecies. The east window at Winchester College is perhays 
the mcst perfect specimen of a fifteenth century design of the 
Jesse tree; and it should be compared with the fourteenth 
century designs to be seen at Shrewsbury, Wales, and Bristol. 
On the Continent the most important specimens of fifteenth 
century glass are to be found at Le Mans, Rouen, Bourges, and 
Amiens, in France ; at Hildesheim, Nuremberg, and Ulm, in 
Germany, and at Tournai in Belgium. Mr. Westlake reminds 
us also that at St. Mary’s, Shrewsbury, the windows in the 
Trinity Chapel are now filled with a part of a series of four 
windows once in the Church of St. Jacques, at Liége, and 
represent members of the family of Count Horn and their 
patron saints. In Italy the churches of Florence and Bologna 
bear testimony to the condition of glass-painting at that 
period, which is distinguished by brightness of colour rather 
than by excellence of drawing. 
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NEW BOOKS. 

Among useful books of reference, such as it is advisable to have 
always within easy reach, must be numbered 7he Crown Prince 
of Germany: a Diary (Sampson Low and Co.), though it be 
little more than an intermixture of “ Whitaker's Almanack” 
(a most excellent, learned, and helpful work, by-the-way) and 
the Morning Post, or of two similar German publications. The 
title is likely to create a false impression (not that there 
is any intention, of course, of misleading anybody), as if it 
were to be understood that the volume contains a diary kept 
by the Crown Prince himself, and published at his instance. 
It is nothing of the kind; it is, for the most part, merely 
a statement, in chronological order, with dates duly given, 
of the principal events in which the Crown Prince and 
the public have been concerned in common, since his 
birth, in 1831, to the “ thirty-fifth anniversary” of his 
“ merciful escape in a railway accident,” Jan. 11, 1886. 
Whoever expects revelations and curious confessions after 
the manner of Mr. Pepys will encounter disappointment : 
there is not a glimpse of the skeleton which Crown Princes 
as well as other people keep carefully locked up in a private 
cupboard and never mention save with pen, ink, and paper in 
the secret diaries they are obliged to keep for the relief of their 
feelings. Whether the Crown Prince and the Crown Princess 
quarrel, as has been related of King William IIT. and Queen 
Mary, over a dish of young green peas, will not be discovered 
from this anonymous work ; nor is there a breath of scandal 
from the beginning to the end. On the other hand, the memory 
is refreshed concerning many noteworthy occurrences ; many 
impressive scenes are recalled from oblivion ; and occasionally 
an amusing incident or conversation is recorded. Especially 
interesting and entertaining is the short account of a dinner 
given by Prince Von Bismarck to the Crown Prince at Versailles 
in the momentous year 1870, when the spirits of the Chancellor 
were naturally good, and he spoke of a certain gentleman who 
“was pretty well made up of what was false: he had false 
hair, false teeth, false calves, and one false eye. In fact, as he 
lay in_ bed, till he got up, all his best faculties were lying 
about him on the chairs and dressing-table.” 

Reasonable and commendable as is the orthodox belief in 
the benevolent design of the Creation, it is in some danger of 
being shaken by the representations made in A Year in 
Brazil: by Hastings Charles Dent, C.E., F.LS., F.R.GS. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.), touching the plague of 
“ carrapatos ” and other insects, for the existence whereof it is 
difficult to assign a cause beyond or besides the express 
purpose of rendering life an intolerable burden both to the 
accustomed inhabitant and to the unaccustomed traveller. In 
the present instance, however, the traveller was an ento- 
mologist ; and it is just possible that the insects got wind of 


the fact, passed the word along from one to another, and 
did their level best to make things hot for him. This, at any 


rate, they did ; and an appreciable part of his “year in Brazil” 
must have been spent in ridding his body of the ubiquitous 
“ carrapato,” described as “a kind of tick, which burrows its 
head in your flesh, and has to be dug out with the point of a 
knife.” After these creatures, it seems superfluous to talk of 
*“jiggers ” and other torments ; an occasional scorpion is only a 
pleasant diversion ; a cobra is all in the day’s work ; a couple of 
hundred ants under your pillow are a mere trifle; and a 
nocturnal wolf creates only a languid excitement. Insects, it 
appears, were the author’s “special object” (independently of 
the business upon which he was dispatched) ; and one would 
think that he had enough of them to last him to the age of 
Mcthuselah. How the author managed to accomplish so much 
as he did in a single year, enowgh to fill a very large volume 
with the record of it, passes comprehension ; he went out to 
survey a railway (a task which he carried to a satisfactory 
conclusion), but he had “ scientific friends” who intimated to 
him that they expected him “ to carry on extensive researches, 
make collections, and take notes on most of the branches of 
natural science.” If they be not content with the manner in 
which he strove to fulfil their expectations, it cannot be on 
the ground of quantity, as regards the information collected, 
but of quality, of which they are the most competent judges, 
and on which they must be left to pronounce an opinion. 
Suffice it here to say that he has filled 256 large pages with 
a narrative of personal experience in Brazil, and has made up 
the tale to about 500 by the addition of other matters, 
including notes about mines, about electoral representation, 
about railways, about religion, about slavery, about finance 
and coinage, about meteorology, about monkeys, rats, arma- 
dillos, ounces, and sloths; about birds, reptiles, molluscs, and 
insects in their thousands; about the theory of evolution, 
about protective colouring and mimicry (whereby edible 
insects avoid or have a chance of avoiding the devourers of 
their kind), about botany, and about geology. There are ten 
notable illustrations, there are two apparently more than 
usually trustworthy maps, and there is the index, which 
always deserves the most cordially grateful acknowledgment. 

Opportuneness, at any rate, may be claimed for the two 
volumes entitled Highty-fire Years of Irish History: by 
William Joseph O'Neill Daunt (Ward and Downey), in so far 
as the subject of the work has lately come to the front with 
more than ordinary conspicuousness, and is likely to be a 
particularly prominent theme of discussion for some time to 
come. From another point of view, however, the book is already 
too late ; for the author’s aim was evidently to make out a good 
case for Home Rule, which, when he wrote his preface, he must 
have regaided as all but won. Therein, as we now know, he 
made a great mistake; and he will, perhaps, be inclined to 
reconsider what he says in his preface about “the hostility of 
the Orange party,” which hostility, he asserts, “has been 
usually followed by the triumph of whatever measure they 
opposed.” The author’s history, then, is necessarily coloured 
by a deep tinge of political partisanship. It may be the less 
trustworthy, but it is certainly not the less interesting on 
that account ; and everybody who can spare the time may be 
recommended to read it, and to supplement the reading of 
it by collation thereof with other narratives, both partial 
and impartial. As regards the perpetration of horrors and 
iniquities, it is to be feared that there is no more choice 
ktetween the records of the two Irish parties than there 
is between the pot and the kettle, whether the collective 
bedy or the individuals be weighed in the balance; and 
there is really no argument to be founded upon any such 
evidence. Most people nowadays take a general, common- 
sense view of the question. Granted, they say, that the Union 
was effected by unjustifiable means, yet if we are to undo 
everything that has been done by unjustifiable means, and yet 
has endured for nearly a hundred years, it is to be feared that 
we shall get no “forrarder” than Penelope got with her 
needlework. Besides, they continue, the four grievances on 
which O'Connell based his claim for repeal are stated—on the 
authority of persons who ought to know—to have been all 
redressed ; and if we are to go back to 1800, we might as 
well go back a little farther, and then a little farther, until 
we arrive at the era.of Henry II., whom the Pope himself 
recommended as their lord to the Irish, when the four Kings 
were-always at loggerhtads;and when hé of Ulster claimed 
supremacy over the other three. What would the Home 
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Rulers say if Ulster now set up her horn as high as that? 
One fact the author hardly seems to have taken.into sufficient 
account : of late years, as nobody can deny, there has becn 
every disposition on the part of the English nationality and 
Government to atone for the past, so that, if Home Rule be 
refused, it is not for want of good-will but on other grounds 
entirely. 

The student of history will find little or nothing that is 
new in the Wemoirs of the Duchess De Tourzel (Remington and 
Co.), published by her great-grandson, the Duc des Cars. 
The Duchess held for four years (1789-1793) the post of 
governess to the children of France; and had under her care 
the Dauphin, from the age of four, and “‘ Madame” Elizabeth, 
afterwards the Duchesse d’Angouléme, aged ten. Madame De 
Tourzel had in her veins the very bluest blood in all France, 
including that of the Croys—of whom it was said that they 
had in their possession a picture representing the Deluge, and 
one of their ancestors swimming towards the Ark, with 
the epigraph “Monsiear Noé, Monsieur Noé, sauvez les 
papiers de la famille Croy.” Coming of such a_ stock, 
it is not surprising to find Madame De Tourzel speaking 
of all shades of the National party as “rebels, bandits, 
and assassins.” It was, nevertheless, to Danton, Billaud- 
Varennes, and, above all, to a young man named Hardi, 
that she and her daughters subsequently owed their lives. 
The account of the manner in which the last named risked 
his own life in order to enable Mdlle. De Tourzel to escape, is 
perhaps the most interesting chapter in the book ; and it would 
be amusing, were it not sad, to notice how little account the 
aristocratic young lady makes of M. Hardi’s generous service ; 
but her mother, it must be added, bears willing testimony to 
his noble devotion, and his refusal to accept the least reward. 
Madame De Tourzel apparently knew nothing of what was 
really passing in the political world ; but it is easy to see from 
her narrative the weakness of the King, the blind fatuity of 
his advisers, and the total incompetency of his friends to aid 
him in any effectual way. Louis XVI. might have left 
France, or at all events Paris, with perfect safety and dignity 
had he seen the moment when his personality still had 
weight with the people—as after the Féte Fédérale 
(July 14, 1790); but he misssd his opportunity. And even the 
flight to Varennes might have succeeded had it not been for the 
ineptitude of the Duc de Choiseul, and the utter want of resource 
displayed by all who had the management of the business. 
Madame De Tourzel seems to have taken very considerable 
pains to assure herself that the child who died in the Temple 
was the Dauphin, and her testimony upon this point is con- 
clusive. Itis, however, more open to doubt whether she is correct 
in her statement that Péthion and his Jacobin friends accepted 
800,000f. from this King to extricate the Royal family only a 
few days before the massacre of Aug. 10, 1792; but it must 
be admitted that she asserts the fact as of her own knowledge. 
Perhaps the most interesting remark she makes in reference 
to the secret history of those times is “that the Queen told her, 
with no little bitterness, that the Comte de Mercy (the 
Austrian Ambassador), in whom she had. placed so much con- 
fidence, had but little sympathy with her in her distress.” 

There was little dramatic or sensational in the life of the 
Italian sculptor Givranni Dupré (Sampson Low, Marston, 
and Co.), as told in simple language by Mr. H. S. Frieze, yet 
the biography and the two dialogues on art by which it is 
supplemented constitute a valuable contribution to our 
knowledge of modern Italian art. Dupré, who came of good 
but impoverished family, was born at Siena, in 1817, where 
his father earned his living as an intagliatore, or wood-carver, 
in a city where that art is still pursued with more than ordi- 
nary care and aim. Giovanni's passionate attachment to his 
mother was that which, next to his love for his art, gave colour 
and character to his life, but it brought him into conflict with 
his father. His eager desire to be taught his father’s business 
methodically was at length gratified, and Giovanni entered the 
academy of his native town. In 1840 he won the first prize 
with a bas-relief representing “ The Judgment of Paris,’ and 
from this time his life was, for an artist, more than ordinarily 
smooth and successful. Under the influence of Maggi and 
Bartolini, he was already beginning to realise the restraints 
which the false classicism of Canova had imposed upon 
culpture ; and in his first and, as some still think, his most 
successful work, “ Abel,” he displayed that love of nature 
which afterwards characterised his work. Whether the 
“naturalists” who have succeeded Dupré, and have passed 
through many stages, from the “Reading Girl” to the 
“Dirty Boy”—have not exaggerated Dupré’s views and 
intentions is open to discussion. At any rate, we may safely 
say that their works are as far removed from the ideal of 
Michael Angelo as Canova’s were from that of Phidias. 
Dupré's greatest success, in addition to the “ Abel” and “Cain” 
now in the Pitti Palace, was the statue of “Cavour,” which 
is now to be seen in the public gardens of Milan. His 
last work, the statue of “St. Francis” for the portal of 
the Cathedral at Assisi, was modelled in clay when death 
overtook the sculptor, in January, 1882. Its completion in 
marble is due to his daughter Amalia, who seems to have been 
the only one of the family who inherited any of her father’s 
genius. Apart from his career as an artist, Dupré’s character 
was singularly attractive; and Mr. Frieze has, with great skill 
and delicacy, brought out its leading traits. He gives, moreover, 
some pleasant stories of the artist's personal experience, 
amongst which one reflecting no small credit upon that much 
abused man Marshal Haynau merits preserving. 

The short description of Pompeii, by Mr. W. Butler 
(Wm. Blackwood), summarises in,a pleasant form the researches 
of archeologists and the impression of travellers. It is clear 
that, in spite of half a century of systematic explanation, we 
at. present know but little of the treasures which remain 
buried in the houses and temples of this luxury-loving city. 
It is easy to follow Mr. Butler through Mercury-street, stopping 
at the shops, the fountains, the drains, and the crossing-stones. 
The Forum, with its statues and temples, the baths and 
the theatres are carefully described and _picturesyuely 
illustrated by classical quotations, which for the nonce seem 
to wear an application to every-day life. From the inscriptions 
and the writings on the walls of the public or private build- 
ings we learn, too, that the ways of the world in the first 
century differed only in language from those of the nine- 
teenth ; and that, in spite of the constant supersession of 
alien races, the Southern Italian remains what he was two 
thousand years ago—idle, clever, superstitious, and astute. 
Like the reed, he bends, but does not break under pressure. 

We are glad to find that to the second part of John Lecch’s 
Pictures (Bradbury, Agnew, and Co.) a notice is appended to 
the effect that the publishers will provide an index to the 
work when fully. issued, -by means of which the date of 
execution of each drawing can be ascertained. If the obstacles 
in the way of a chronological sequence were insurmountable, 
this method is the best solution of the difficulty ; but it will 
entail no smajl trouble upon the reader who wishes to learn 
more than the pictures tell him—to wit, the period which 
gave them point anda raison d’étre. The principal topics dealt 
with in Part II. are the pleasures of horsekeeping, and Mr. 
Briggs’ hunting experiences. 
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(Ghent), E E H, Joseph Ainsworth, G Heathcote, Nerina, W R Raillem,G W_ Law, 
Com » (Lynn), AC Hunt, Oliver Icingla,R H Brooks, H Wardell, Edmund Field, 
NS Harris, L Falcon (Antwerp), E Featherstone, R L Southwell, Jupiter Junior, 
HL 8, E Casella (Paris), Ben Nevis, 8 Bullen, L Sharswood, Ernest Sharswood, 
CD “h, BR Wood, E Elsbury, C Oswald, R Tweddell, and A M'Intosh; of 
208 from T G (Ware), Alpha, C-E P, EG Boys, W Heathcote, Columbus, 


y 
Winficld Cooper, and Edward Bygott. 
PROBLEM No. 2209. 
Competing in the British Chess Association Tourney. 
Motto: Ars longa, vita brevis. 
BLACK, 





WYY, 


ZG 











WHITE, 
White to play, and mate in two moves, 


THE INTERNATIONAL TOURNAMENT. 

The ties for the first and second, and third and fourth prizes, were played 
off on the 28th and 29th inst., and attracted as many spectators as on any 
day of the competition. The first game, between Burn and Blackburne, the 
former having the move, was won by the latter in brilliant style, and the 
second game was drawn, by mutual consent. Mr. Blackburne therefore 
gained the first prize, and Mr. Burn the second, It is not the first inter- 
national tournament in which Mr. Blackburne has taken the first honours, 
but it is the first in which two Englishmen have taken the first and second 
prizes. It is worth noting, too, that both are from Lancashire. The result 
of playing off the tie between Messrs. Gunsberg and Taubenhaus was two 
drawn games ; these gentlemen therefore divided the third and fourth prizes. 
The fifth, as announced last week, fell to Mr. Mason. The following table 
shows the respective scores of all the players, each against each, in the twelve 
rounds of the tourney :— 





| Taubenhaus. 
shallopp. 
Won, 


i 
' 
| 


| Blackburne. 
| Lipsehutz, 


_ | Mason. 


Blackburne .. 
Burn .. 
Gunsberg 
Taubenhaus 
Mason 
Lipschutz 
Mackenzie 
Zukertort 
Schallopp 
Pollock 
Mortimer 
Hanham 
Bird 
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Appended is the final game in the tie between Messrs. Blackburne and 
Burn, It is very obvious that the former could have won this game had he 
cared to press the adventage gained in the opening ; but as a remise secured 
the first prize and cntailed Icss labour, he was contented with it. 

(Scotch Gambit.) 
WHITE BLACK WHITE BLACK 
(Mr. Blackburne). (Mr. Burn). (Mr. Blackburne). (Mr. Burn). 
. P to K 4th P to K 4th IX, Kt to Bith (ch) K to K sq 
.KttoK B3rd KttoQB 3rd 19, Kt takes R, and wins, 
. P to Q 4th P takes P 16. K Kt to K 4th 
. Kt takes P Q to K 5th 17. R to K 4th Q to Kt 4th 
. Kt to Kt 5th ( takes K P (ch) | 18. P to Q B 4th 
. B to K 2nd Kk to Q sq It was also pointed out that White 
. Castles P to Q R 3rd might have won the adverse Queen here 
. Kt to Q 2nd Q to K sq by 18. Kt to K 6th (ch), P takes Kt ; 19, Kt 
.KttoQB3rd KKttoK 2nd_ | to Bard (isch), &e. 
. Q Kt to K 4th P to B 3rd 18. Q takes Kt P 
-RtoKsq Q to B 2nd 19. R to Kt sq Q to R 6th 
. Bto K B 4th P to K Kt 4th 20. P to B 4th P to R 3rd 
. Bto K R 5th Q to B 5th 21, Kt to R 3rd B to B 4th (ch) 
. B takes Kt P P takes B 22. K to R sq P to Q 3rd 
‘ Kt takes P kt to Kt 3rd 23. R to Kt 3rd Q to K 4th 
. Kt to Q 5th 24. P takes Kt Kt takes P 
At the conclusion of the game, Mr. | 25.Q toK B sq B takes Kt 
Blackburne pointed out that he might | 96, QtoBé6th(ch) K toQ 2nd 
ja here by the following line of | 97° Q to Kt 7th (ch) K to B 3rd 
"16. Btakes Kt P takes B 28. Kt to K 7th (ch) K to Q 2nd 
17, Kt tog 5th B to K 2nd 29. Kt to Q 5th (ch) K to B 3rd 
Drawn by perpetual check, both players persisting in repeating the 
last two moves, 





The following game from the competition for the prizes contributed by 
Professor Ruskin was described by the genial winner as a “ gem of purest 
ray serene.” We gladly snatch it from the “dark unfathomed caves of 
ocean,” where these things are usually found :— 

(Centre Gambit.) 

WHITE BLACK WHITE . BLACK 
(Mr. Minchin), (Mr, M‘Donnell). (Mr. Minchin). (Mr. M‘Donnell). 

1. P to K 4th P to K 4th 8, P to Q 4th 
P takes P 9. Q to Kt 5th R'to K 4th 

s Kt to Q B 3rd 10, Q to R 4th B to K 2nd 
.Q to K 3rd B to Kt 5th (ch) -Bto K Kt 5th P to K R 3rd 
. Kt to B 3rd Kt to B 3rd . B takes Kt B takes B 

3. B to Q 2nd Castles . Q to B 2nd P to Q 5th 

. Castles R to K sq . P te B 4th R to Q R 4th 
. P to B 3rd F > to Kt “ B to K 3rd 
; 3. P to B 5th P takes Kt 
This appears to us to be rather weak ;| ;7 : Shake 
but, as ‘will be Bad, furthor on, Mr. - R takes Q R takes R 
Minch.n is not up to his usual form in White cannot save the frame, and 
this game, therefore resigned. 





This competition is not like’y to be cone!nde1 this week, but the struggle 
for the prize lies now between Mcssrs, Bayless and Jacobs, In the 
Tennyson competition the Rev. G. A. MeDonnell ties with Mr. H. G, 
Gwynner with an equal score. The highest scores in the Amateur 
Championship Tourney are as follows : 

Won. Lost. Fede iy fen y. 
Mi. Gitse .. ee 13 3 2 | Mr. Ang r.. zZ 
» Wainwright .. 1: 4 1 » Hooke .. 
» Jacobs .. ee I 5 { y Donnisthorp?.. 
A 0 : | ,, Guest ; 





NEWS 


WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 

The will (dated Aug. 14, 1879), with two codicils (dated 
Sept. 9, 1880, and Nov. 22, 1882), of Mr. Andrew Low, formerly 
of Savannah, Georgia, United States, but late of Beauchamp 
Hall, Leamington, who died on June 27 last, was proved on the 
10th ult. by Captain Harry Tremenhere Grenfell, R.N., Major 
George Coke Robertson, and Pascoe Du Pre Grenfell, three of 
the English executors, the value of the personal estate 
amounting to upwards of £617,000. The testator bequeaths 
£50,000, upon trust, for each of his five daughters, Amy, Harriet 
Ann, Catherine Mackay, Mary, and Jessie ; £25,000, upon trust, 
for his grandson, Bevill Bruce Grenville Grenfell ; an annuity 
of 300 dols. to his coloured servant, Tom Milledge ; 5000 dols. 
to the Union Society of Savannah ; 2000 dols. to the Episcopal 
Orphans’ Home, Savannah; 1000 dols. each to the Widows’ 
Society of Savannah ; the Female Orphan Asylum, Savannah ; 
and the Sisters of Mercy of Savannah, for the Catholic 
Female Orphan Asylum under their charge; £1000 to 
Lieutenant-General Alexander Low, C.B.; and £500 to each - 
of his other English executors. The entire residue of 
his estate in England, the United States, or elsewhere, he 
leaves to his son, William Mackay Low. 

The will (dated June 1, 1883), of Mr. Hugh Mason, J.P., 
D.L., formerly M.P. for Ashton-under-Lyne, late of Groby 
Hall, Lancashire, cotton-spinner, who died on Feb. 2 last, was 
proved on the 14th ult., by Rupert Mason and Sydney Mason, 
the sons, the executors, the value of the personal estate 
amounting to upwards of £290,000. The testator leaves to 
his wife, Mrs. Anne Jiason, the personal use of Groby Hall, 
with the furniture, pictures, plate, books, effects, liquors, 
horses and carriages, and an annuity of £1500 during life or 
widowhood ; £15,000, to be raised to £20,000, on the death of 
his wife, upon trust, for each of his daughters, Bertha and 
Edith ; and £15,000, upon trust, for each of any other daughters 
he may have. He gives his son Rupert the option of taking 
Audenshaw Hall or Groby Hall, and his son Sydney the other 
one—the son taking the property of the higher value is to pay 
such an amount as will make the gifts to the two brothers 
equal. The residue of his real and personal estate he gives to 
his said sons, Rupert and Sydney, and any other sons he may 
have, in equal shares. 

The will (dated Feb. 22, 1878), with a codicil.(dated Feb. 14, 
1879), of Mr. Andrew Pepys Cockerell, one of: the Grooms of 
the Bedchamber to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, formerly of 
No. 45, Hertford-street, May Fair, but late of No. 11, Mande- 
ville-place, Manchester-square, who died on June 9% last, was 
proved on the 10th ult. by Miss Mary Theresa Cockerell, the 
sister, the sole executrix, the value of the personal cstate 
exceeding £72,000. The testator leaves his freehold house in 
Mandeville-place to his said sister; and all other his real and 
copyhold estate to his nephew, John Pepys Cockerell. He 
bequeaths £3000 to his brother, Horace Abel Cockerell ; and the 
residue of his personal estate to his sister. 

The will (dated May 30, 1883) of the Hon. Francis George 
Molyneux, late of Earl's Court, Tunbridge Wells, who died on 
May 24 last, was proved on the 6th ult. by Miss Constance 
Phillippina Georgina Molyneux, the daughter, the sole 
executrix, the value of the personal estate amounting to over 
£49,000. The testator devises and bequeaths all his real 
and personal estate whatsoever and wheresoever to his said 
daughter. 

The will (dated March 24, 1879), with a codicil (dated 
June 23, 1884), of Mr. James George Harben Robarts, late of 
Broughton-place, Stoke, Ipswich, Suffolk, who died on May 12 
last, was proved on the 13th ult. by Mrs. Hannah Robarts, the 
widow, Robert William Coombs, and William Henry Hewitt, 
the executors, the value of ‘the personal estate amounting to 
upwards of £47,000. The testator bequeaths the portrait of 
his father, with his medals and honours, and the case of 
instruments taken from the carriage of Joseph Napoleon 
Buonaparte at the battle of Vittoria to his son who shall 
first attain twenty-one ; £250, his live and dead stock, house- 
hold goods, furniture, plate, pictures, and effects to his wife; 
£100 each to his executors, Mr. Coombs and Mr. Hewitt ; and 
legacies to servants. The residue of his real and personal 
estate he leaves, upon trust, for his wife, for life, and then for 
all his children, in equal shares. 

The will (dated Nov. 10, 1885) of Mrs. Mary Ann Susanna 
Schuldham Gardner, late of Freshwater, Isle of Wight, who 
died on June 22 last, was proved on the 12th ult. by Donald 
Larnach and Captain John Leslie, the executors, the value of 
the personal estate amounting to over £47,000. The testatrix 
gives numerous legacies, and the residue of her estate to the 
said Captain John Leslie. 

The will (dated Sept.9, 1879) of Mr. Thomas Robinson, 
formerly of the firm of Messrs. William Cubitt and Co., 
No. 258, Grays Inn-road, builders, but late of Stuart Villa, 
Wood-green, who died on May 1 last, was proved on the 
5th ult. by William Marriott Dunnage and the Rey. William 
Curson Mackey, the executors, the value of the personal estate 
amounting to over £38,000. The testator bequeaths £10,000, 
and all his furniture, books, pictures, household effects, wines, 
consumable stores, horses and carriages, to his wife, Mrs. 
Barbara Robinson, and the residue of his real and personal 
estate he leaves, upon trust, for her for life. At her death he 
bequeaths £ 1000 each to the Builders’ Benevolent Institution and 
St. Pancras Almshouses, Southampton-road, Maitland Park ; 
£250 each to the Provident Institution of Builders’ Foremen 
and Clerks of Works Society, and the Builders’ Clerks’ Bene- 
volent Institution ; and other legacies. The ultimate residue 
he gives to Mrs. Sophia Jane Curzon Slavers. 

The will (dated May 17, 1883) of the Right Hon. Caroline, 
Dowager Viscountess Harberton, late of Meadowside, Twicken- 
ham, Middlesex, who died on May 4 last, was proved on the 
12th ult. by Viscount Harberton,-the son, and the Hon. Miss 
Esther Caroline Pomeroy, the daughter, the executors, the 
value of the personal estate amounting to over £5000. ‘The 
testatrix bequeaths £1000 to the children of her late daughter, 
Mrs. Mary Anne Wigram ; £100 to her said son; and there 
are bequests to her maid, coachman, and indoor servants. - The 
residue of her property she gives to her daughter, the Hon. 
Miss Esther Caroline Pomeroy. : 

At the recommendation of the Officers and Clerks’ Com- 
mittee, the Common Council have agreed to increase the salary 
of the Remembrancer to £2000 per annum. 

Rear-Admiral the Hon. E. R. Fremantle has been appointed 
to the post of second in command of the Channel Squadron, in 
succession to Rear-Admiral Algernon C. F. Heneage. 

Prizes were distributed on Thursday week to the successful 
competitors at the Army Rifle Meeting, Casar’s Camp, Alder- 
shott. The * Championship of the Army” was won by 
Sergeant-Major Johnson, R.E. 

The School Management Committee of the London School 
Loard have issued*a circular to head teachers. embodying a 
scheme for cari y:ug out the suggestion of the Prince ct Wales 
that facilitics shcuid be afforded the chiidren attending the 
Neard Schools, and their parents, to vis.:t the Colonial and 
Indian Exhibition, 





COLONIAL 


The great value of the 
Colonial and Indian Exhi- 
bition as an educational 
institution becomes more 
and more apparent with 
each fresh visit. Appe- 
tite grows, indeed, on 
what it feeds in the vast 
congeries of interesting 
courts, which his Royal 
Highness the Executive 
President wishes, with 
good reason, to preserve 
inthe useful form of an 
Imperial Museum exem- 
plifying the world-wide 
extent and the immense 
wealth of the Empire 
beneficently ruled over by 
her Majesty the Queen. 
At the comencement of 
the Jubilee year of her 
Majesty’s reign, one 
pauses with particular 
interest in front of the 
bright and gleaming 
portal of the Victorian 
Court, illustrated in the 
present Supplement; for 
the prosperous Australian 
Colony repesented here 
in miniature was named 
after Queen Victoria in 
the happiest days of her 
married life. That Vic- 
toria is not only a land, 
figuratively speaking, 
flowing with milk and 
honey, but abounding 
also in gold, is borne 
witness to in the preced- 
ing paper on the colony. 
But it is impossible to 
make the most cursory 
inspection of this court 
without being reminded 
again and again of its 
natural wealth and pro- 
ductiveness, and of the 
romantic beauty of its 
scenery. At the outset, 
a tribute should be paid 
to Sir Graham Berry, 
K.C.M.G. (Agent-General 
for Victoria, and the 
Executive Commissioner 
for London, a portrait of 


whom appeared in our F : 
last Number), and to Mr. James Thomson, the indefatigable 


Secretary, for the admirable manner in which the exhibits 
from Victoria are disposed to advantage ; and especial recog- 
nition is also the due of Mr. Joseph Bosisto, M.P., President of 
the Commission in Melbourne, for his indispensable services in 
the way of organisation in the colony itself. i 

The golden plaster of Paris archway which forms theglowing 
entrance to the Court of Victoria is designed to indicate the 
bulk of all the gold found in this auriferous colony up to the 
end of the year 1885, amounting to two hundred and sixteen 
millions sterling. This brilliant trophy is made to appear as 
if it were composed of bricks of gold (each of about 1000 oz.), 
and of retorted specimens, which form the plinth and the 
crown of the arch. It is banked on each side by pieces of 
real quartz; and is aptly surmounted by a gilded figure with 
cornucopia, typical of the Peace and Plenty unmistakably to 
be found in Victoria. 

We are no sooner inside this appropriate golden archway 
than here, to the right, we have proof positive that Art 
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ENTRANCE TO THE COURT; THE GOLD TROPHY. 


flourishes in the thriving colony of Victoria. Mr. Graham 
R. Ferry is to be complimented on the vividness of his terra- 
cotta statuette of “Oliver Twist Asking for More ”—which, 
by-the-way, the veriest gamin is not Jikely to ask in vain for 
in Melbourne. Then, behind on the wall are several exquisitely 
executed water-colour drawings of Australian flora, by Mrs. 
Ellis Rowan, of Dereweit, Macedon, a gifted artist, born in 
South Australia. These ninety-five drawings are as valuable 
as they are lovely, and naturally arouse the admiration of all 
who view them, revealing, as they do, the charming beauty of 
Australian flowers. 

Gold is the bright particular talisman, - however, of 
Victoria. Hence, one is plunged perforce into an auriferous 
reverie when brought face to face with an alluring case of 
“dummy” nuggets. It is hard to suppress a feeling of 
covetousness at sight of the facsimile of the Brobdignagian 
“ Welcome” nugget, which must have been welcome, indeed, 


6 


2S fi © Be a 


inasmuch as it weighed 2195-0z.,and was valued at £8780. Bal- _ 


larat must have Leen a veritable Tom Tiddler’s Ground on or 
about June 11, 1858, for upon 
that date there was a rare “ pick- 
ing” up of “gold,” if not of 
“ silver,” the “ Welcome ” treasure 
being chanced upon at a depth 
of 180 ft. A small fortune or 
competency at one delve! For the 
pretty acceptable. though rather 
smaller, “ Viscount Canterbury” 
nugget, the miners had not to dig 
at all so deep, this goodly lump of 
gold, scaling 1121 oz. 10dwt., and 
appraised at £4420, having been 
discovered in the Berlin mine, but 
fifteen feet below the surface, 
on the 3lst of May, 1870. The 
Viscount’s mate, “ Viscountess 
Canterbury,” bringing a dowry of 
£3536, was-found the same year 
even nearer the surface of the same 
mine—namely, at a depth only 
of six feet six inches. A 
handsomely furnished and mag- 
nificent Castle in Spain may be 
easily conjured up in avariciously 
gazing at these and other prizes 
of. the gold-miner’s life—till a 











guide, peradventure, whispers in_ 


your ear that these burnished 
yellow nuggets are but plaster of 
Paris after all. More solid food 
for. the imagination is forth- 
coming in the adjacent glass 
case—a display of real gold and 
gold-dust. There is the soft 
glow of the true metal in the 
small but not at all unacceptable 
nugget from Ballarat —in the 
bow] of alluvial gold representing 
one lucky day’s washing at the 
Madame Berry Company's gold- 
mine (li6oz. 15dwt.)—in the 
Liliputian nuggets within the 
bowl of a week’s sluicing at 
Creswick, and in the specimen of 
retorted gold from quartz ex- 
hibited by the Tasmanian Gold 
Company, and valued at £4563. 








ViotT?tog 1 A. 


Examining treasure-trove 
of this alluring character, 
and of the peculiar nature 
shown in the next case 
(a real gold nugget em- 
bedded in the heart of a 
piece of quartz), we are 
not surprised our esteemed 
collaborateur, Mr. George 
Augustus Sala, returned 
from the “Land of the 
Golden Fleece” with a 
pocket full of money. 
Victoria is, or was, El 
Dorado, indeed. 

The active part Mr. 
Joseph Bosisto has taken 
in contributing to the 
success of the Victorian 
Court has already been 
alluded to. That this 
public-spirited citizen of 
Melbourne is held in 
high estimation is proved 
by the costly and elegant 
piece of silver plate skil- 
fully executed by MM. 
Stokes and Martin, and 
presented by chemists 
and druggists to Mr. 
Bosisto, whose special 
exhibit is a case of his 
extremely serviceable 
eucalyptus oil. The rich- 
ness of Victoria in clays 
is shown in the blocks 
and statuettes on view in 
the adjoining case, below 
which are noteworthy 
examples of the skill of 
Victorian art-workers in 
the shape of decorative 
slabs from the Melbourne 
Museum. 

Our Artist naturally 
found congenial work for 
his pencil in the artistic 
Natural History groups 
at the end of the 
principal Victorian Court. 
These picturesque ar- 
rangements of grasses and 
ferns and _  aboriginals 
entitle Messieurs Dick 
Radclyffe and Co. to 
considerable credit. Note 
first the scene to the left. 
Sheltered by the rude 
bark palings, a black Australian native is skinning an 
opossum (not quite palatable enough to be added to the 
menu of MM. Spiers and Pond), whilst his squaw blows 
at the wood fire which is presumably to roast it for dinner; 
a pickaninny meanwhile, stretched at full length, looking 
on at the culinary proceedings. The aboriginal sportsman’s 
boomerang and formidable wooden spears are close by; 
and native baskets hang from the palings. A dingo plays 
with pups. Hovering over the scene are a red-breasted 
rosella parrot and cockatoos. A flying squirrel and wild cat 
may be seen upa tree. Ferns and rushes and grasses grow 
in picturesque confusion ; and a large emu looks on wonder- 
ingly in the background. 

In the group to the right, the native woman, with babe on 
back, and her mate are leaving camp. Kangaroos and seals 
(we are surely at the seaside) abound. A native wild cat 
clambers up a fern-tree. Yonder darts a kangaroorat. A 
black and white Australian magpie is conspicuous; and a 
beatiful lyre-bird is there to be admired. 

“ Advance, Australia!” What a huge step has been taken 
since the pioneers of the colony first set foot on this distant 
land, and found the aboriginal monarch of all he surveyed ! 
A good idea of the immense growth of the Capital of Victoria 
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COLONI 


may be derived 
from a glance at 
the two adjoining 
wall-pictures in the 
principal entrance- 
hall of the Ex- 
hibition — the 
paintings which 
mirror the pastoral 
condition of the 
site of Melbourne 
in 1839, and the 
city of bricks 
and mortar, em- 
bellished with fine 
Government 
offices, churches, 
chapels, and noble 
public buildings, 
existing in 1886. 
But still more for- 
cibly is the won- 
drous growth of 
civilisation in Vic- 
toria brought home 
by contrasting the 
native groups de- 
lineated with the 
cultivated beauty 
of the Melbourne 
Botanic Gardens, 
picturesquely 
reflected in the 
excellent photo- 
graphs of Mr. J. 
W. Lindt. Mr. 
James Thomson 
avers that in no 
other large town 
in the world has a 
working man _ s80 
many enjoyments 
or so many privi- 
leges as in Mel- 
bourne. He says, 
and produces a map 
smothered with red 
dots in support 
of his assertion, 
the whole country, 
as well as the me- 
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tropolis, is dotted 
with State schools. 
The Free Library, 
Museum, and Pic- 
ture Galleries, and 
the Botanic and 
Zoological Gardens 
afford gratuitous 
recreation and 
instruction to the 
labourer and 
mechanic, as well 
as to the clerk or 
shopman. In the 
matter of indoor 
amusement, the in- 
habitants are fur- 
nished with four 
theatres and 
several music- 
halls; and grand 
concerts are given 
weekly in the 
Townhall and Ex- 
hibition Building. 
Maintaining that, 
proud as Vic- 
torians are of their 
colony, “they are 
also proud of being 
Australians of 
British blood,” Mr. 
Thomson = season- 
ably adds, “that 
the British race in 
Victoria does not 
suffer deterioration 
is amply proved by 
the fact that in 
cach of the Uni- 
versity boats in 
the memorable 
race of the Third 
of April last was 
a Victorian born 
oarsman—Mr. S&S. 
Fairbairn, who 
rowed No. 5 for 
Cambridge ; and 
Mr. Robertson, 
who pulled No. 3 
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in the*Oxford boat. On several previous occasions, Victorian 
natives have occupied similar positions, while, as members of 
various Australian Elevens, they have well maintained the 
honour of their adopted home in the cricket-field.” 

The art and industry of Victoria yield many more most 
interesting exhibits eminently worthy of illustration ; and we 
shall return to this richly-stored court on another occasion, in 
order to present fresh Engravings of noteworthy objects. In 
a ramble through the section arranged on a lower level, 
the visitor will not fail to admire the elegantly uphol- 
stery of the Victorian firm of Messrs. Mowbray, Rowan, 
and Hicks. whose handsomely furnished apartments are 
adorned with exquisite taste and fancy by Miss Fanny Purvis. 
Nor will the neat nooks devoted to the Melbourne Argus and 
Australian Sketcher, to the Melbourne Age and Australian 
News, escape notice, indicating as they do the journalistic 
enterprise of Australia. The Chateau Tahbilk Wine 
Trophy limned overlcoks the large wall- painting of a 
far-spreiding and sunny Victorian vineyard, with a wind- 
ing river meindering through the fertile fields. This Chateau 
Tahbilk Trophy is exhibited by the Australian Freehold 
Land and Produce Company, Limited ; and on it are displayed 
bottles of the various wholesome wines of which Victoria may 
well be proud, such as the red, full, and dry carbinet of the 1882 
vintage. the strengthening hermitage, and other wines, which 
cannot fail in time to become highly popular in England. Ere 
we leave “ Col-India” (with a determination to return to the 
Victorian Court at the earliest opportunity), we stroll past 
the Australian Fruit Market, where smiling and comely girls 
readily dispose of the deliciously fresh apples and pears 
imported straight from Melbourne and Adelaide. 








MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 
“Re ynieseat” is a setting by R. P. Arnold of words by his 
eminent father, Matthew Arnold. The serious tone of the 
verses is well reflected in the music, which may be made very 
effective by a voice of moderate compass if allied to an 
expressive style. Messrs. Boosey and Co. are the publishers. 

“ English Hearts and England’s Queen” is a national song, 
by G. H. Jackson, composed in celebration of the jubilee year 
of her Majesty. The melody is well marked in its rhythm, 
and has an appropriately national tone. Messrs. Metzler and 
Co. are the publishers. 

The Organists Quarte rly Journal (Novello, Ewer, and Co.) 
has now reached its seventy-first part, and shows no abate- 
ment in the interest of its contents. Its able editor, Dr. W. 
Spark (organist of the Townhall, Leeds), provides a constant 
succession of original contributions from organists of eminence, 
himself occasionally furnishing pieces. The current number 
opens with an “Andante,” by F. K. Hattersley, in which the 
s>veral manuals and the various contrasts of stops are effec- 
tively used. The next piece is a prelude and fugue by the 
Rey, Sir F. A. Gore Ouseley, in which his practical knowledge 
of the instrument and his skill as a contrapuntist are suc- 
cessfully. manifested. A “Pastorale,’ by C. A. Fischer (of 
Dresden). has much flowing grace of melody, with effective 
florid elaborations—a * Marche Heroique,” by Percy Jackman, 
closing the number. in this last piece the imposing march 
portion is well set off by the graceful incidental trio. 

“ Original Compositions for the Organ,” by Otto Dienel 
(Novello. Ewer. and Co.). These consist of a series of pieces, 
in various forms and styles, by an eminent organist of Berlin. 
The books already received comprise works in the scholastic 
form and others in the modern style, in all of which there is 
musical interest combined with the effective use of an 
instrument of which the composer is an acknowledged master. 


The Pictures Srom Seott (Edinburgh oe F Constable) are 
principally intended to show to the visitors to the Edinburgh 
International Exhibition the various processes required to 
reproduce pictures in colour.- Mr. William Holl’s designs, 
however, are deserving of a word of encouragement, apart 
from the professional instruction they are intended to convey. 
The part already published deals exclusively with “ Waverley,” 
and the subjects chosen by Mr. Holl include the “ Quarrel at 
Luckie Macleary’s.” “ Waverley at the Cave of Donald Bean 
Tein.” “Cairnvreckan’s Smithy.” &c. There is considerable 
vigour in many of Mr. Holl’s designs, but the “Parting of 
Waverley and Vich Ian Vor at the Prison Gate of Carlisle” is 
somewhat weak and theatrical. 

It is a good idea to reprint, and to illustrate a /a Caldecott, 
An Unde rgraduate’s Letter of 1754 (Newmarket: Tindall 
and Co.). which originally appeared in the Connoisseur, a 
periodical that, under the management of the elder Coleman, 
enjoyed a brief existence. Then, as now, it would seem from 
this letter, “ tipsters,” “ prophets,” and “ welshers,” and other 
flowers of the “turf” flourished, but under slightly altered 
names. The illustrations to this pleasant shilling’s-worth are 
by Mr. Herbert A. Wright, and they are done with capital 
spirit, and a good idea of the times to which the under- 
graduate’s letter refers. We expect, moreover, that when the 
writer describes his “little mare as fleet as the wind,” he was 
less near the truth than the artist, who depicts her a stout, 
thick-set cob, ready to go all day, and to take her corn with an 
appetite after six hours on Newmarket, in addition to the ride 
from Cambridge and back. 


NOVELS. 

Although the literature and the romance of fiction cannot be 
said to have gained very much by the publication of Our 
Radicals : by Fred. Burnaby (Richard Bentley and Son), yet 
the author’s name, fame, and honourable but lamentable fate 
will, without doubt, secure for the two volumes a friendly 
reception, a vast circulation, and a favourable verdict. The 
story is certainly. full of incidents, conceived and described 
with an audacity and a vigour worthy of the daring and 
energetic author. But the literary reputation of the late 
gallant Colonel Burnaby will have to rest upon his account of 
his adventurous travels rather than upon his posthumous 
novel. This work of fiction was edited, under great difficulties, 
by the author's private secretary, Mr. J. Percival Hughes, who 
has supplied a mest interesting explanatory preface, and who, 
besides performing his editorial task with the greatest and 
tenderest care, undertook the delicate commission of com- 
pleting what was necessarily left unfinished. The publishers, 
moreover, have added a “note,” together with a specimen of 
the author's MS., bearing testimony to the ingenuity, 
patience, and fidelity with which Mr. Hughes discharged his 
onerous duties. The story is called “a tale of love and 
politics,” and such indeed it is, with the addition of military 
matters of the most thrilling and exciting kind; but there 
is a great preponderance of politics. The author has written 
as a prophet, anticipating the time when the affairs of 
our country shall be “entirely in the hands of the revo- 
lutionary Radical,” a being who is described as “some- 
thing worse than a Communard,” when there shall be 
an “Irish Channel Tunnel” in which to bring about the 
most appalling railway accidents, and when England and 
Scotland will be all (and a great deal, too) remaining of the 
British Empire. The editor has not ventured to work out the 
political portion of the novel, but has confined himself to the 
other part, in which love and romance occupy the chief place, 
and so far has brought things to as satisfactory a conclusion 
as could well be desired. The proceedings of. a young woman 
who is employed by the Fenians in the perpetration of the 
most stupendous crimes are quite Munchausenlike in the 
marvels which attend them. 

In the art of relating hair-breadth escapes and perils by sea 
and land, few writers can equal Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson ; 
and his latest story, Aidnapped (Cassell and Co.), is fully 
worthy of his fame. In one respect he reminds us of Defoe, 
who was in the habit of giving what may be called an abstract 
of his tale on the title-page. And so here we read that the 
volume relates the adventures of David Balfour in the year 
1751, “ How he was Kidnapped and Cast Away ; his Sufferings 
in a Desert Isle; his Journey in the Wild Highlands ; his 
Acquaintance with Alan Breck Stewart and other Notorious 
Highland Jacobites; with all that he Suffered at the Hands 
of his Uncle, Ebenezer Balfour, of Shaws, falsely so-called.” 
It is a spirited narrative throughout; true, not only to the 
human nature which makes the world kin, but to the 
peculiar clannish feeling’ and to the code of honour that 
prevailed in the Scottish Highlands during the troubles 
of 1745 and of the years that followed. David, the young 
hero of the story, is brave, bold, and withal a little pre- 
sumptuous, but a more thoroughly good fellow it would be 
difficult to find in fiction or in life, and readers young and old 
alike may be recommended to make his acquaintance. Stewart’s 
character. too, is drawn with admirable art—a man of dauntless 
courage, quick to take offence, and full of vanity, who thinks 
it his duty as a gentleman to shield the murderer of a foe, 
though he would not commit a murder himself. So on one 
occasion he exposed Alan and himself “ to draw the soldiers,” 
and was content that he and his friend should be hunted night 
and day for an offence they had not committed. There 
was no choice, he told David; they must take to the 
heather, or hang; and the tale of their adventures with 
a price set upon their heads is told with that vivid power of 
representation in which Mr. Stevenson excels. The interest 
is so sustained that not a page of the story can be missed ; and 
one is surprised at the art which brings together in closest 
friendship and in equal danger a fiery Jacobite and a country 
lad wholly unconcerned with politics, and entirely content to 
acknowledge the authority of King George. There are touches 
of humour interspersed in the exciting narrative ; and one of 
these is seen in the way in which ‘the music of the bagpipes 
reconciles two deadly enemies. They contend with the pipes 
before using the sword; and Alan at last confesses that he 
is beaten by Robin Oig—who, by-the-way, is a son of the 
famous Rob Roy—and he will not fight a man who can 
play so well. “Robin Oig,” he said, “ye are a grvat 
piper. I am not fit to blow in.the same kingdom with ye... . 
It would go against my heart to haggle a man that can blow 
the pipes as you can.” How the wicked uncle, who is the 
source of David Balfour’s troubles and of the reader’s pleasure, 
is made to suffer at last we shall not venture to explain, for it 
is not fair to tell too much about a story which is sure to be 
greedily perused by scores of young readers., For ourselves, 
though no longer young—* Ah, far the days ’twixt now and 
then !”—we confess to having hurried through the pages of 
“ Kidnapped ” with something like a boy’s eagerness and 
enthusiasm. 

There is a great deal of analytical and delineative skill, 
there is minute realism of the better sort (without the 
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objectionable attributes which are generally characteristic of 
that style), and there are many charming scenes and 
touches to be met with in Disenchantment: by F. Mabel 
Robinson (Vizetelly and Co.) ; and yet one cannot help think- 
ing that it was scarcely necessary to dwell with such per- 
sistency, with such iteration, with such detail upon the very 
unpleasant and painful spectacle of the drunken husband's 
constant alcoholic intemperance, whereby he disenchants the 
wife he had originally fascinated. There is something very 
pathetic, no doubt, in the terrible dilemma in which he is 
represented to have been placed, and there is a great deal of 
truth, no doubt, in the awful condition of things described, 
a condition which many a long-suffering wife might probably 
declare, from her own experience, to be strictly in accordance 
with the facts of daily existence; but the subject of 
drunkenness, whatever excuse there may be for it, is 
too common and stale to be interesting, and, as regards 
its concomitants, too mean, sordid, and disgusting to 
be studied by a reader with any feeling short of positive 
revulsion. Some drunkards, perhaps, can scarcely be held 
more responsible for their dreadful failing than born. idiots 
for theirs ; but in neither case can it be admitted that detailed 
accounts of the poor creatures’ peculiarities are either pleasant 
or profitable to read about. In this tale, however, it must te 
acknowledged that advantage is taken of the drunken 
husband's sad infirmity to introduce some telling situations, 
illustrate some excellent traits of character, teach some sound 
and wholesome lessons. In a few words, the gist of the story 
lies in the marriage of a very superior young woman with a | 
very handsome man, who used to have neuralgia very badly, and 
could obtain no relief, could do no work, would go stark 
mad, unless he drank too much, and occasionally got dead 
drunk, to his peerless wife’s inexpressible horror and disgust, 
so that she grew to hate him. There is a little more tale to 
tell ; not much, but much nicer than the rest, bringing out 
the noble qualities of a truly good as well as beautiful woman, 
who was far more admirable than the wife. The poor wife, 
nevertheless, was certainly placed in a very disagreeable 
position. It might be well, perhaps, if young women, in 
view of married life, were to take a few lessons at a hospital 
in the manner of dealing with the intoxicated (just as some 
of them already do in cases of apparent drowning and 
accidents of all kinds), so as to become accustomed to 
the shocking sight as well as to the management of 
neuralgic patients under the influence of alcoholic remedies, 
Sad to relate, the neuralgic drunkard is supposed to be an 
Irish M.P. ° 


There should be no need of much pleading in favour of 
Baylerbay , or, Strangers in Turkey: by Lieutenant-Colonel 
J. ©. Fife-Cookson (Chapman and Hall); for the author 
should be pretty well known as an author of what is profitable 
as well as entertaining to read. On this occasion his. two 
volumes are a commixture of fact and fiction ; the military 
operations and geography (with the exception of an imaginary 
village, Baylerbay), as well as the names of certain Russian 
and Turkish Generals, being “strictly in accordance with 
facts,” and the rest of the contents, it may be presumed, 
equally strictly in accordance with fiction. The time. then, is 
the period of the Russo-Turkish war of 1877; the scene shifts 
from Bucharest to Constantinople, and, to speak very generally, 
to “the East,” with a short description of the desperate 
struggle at the Shipka Pass, and other more or less exciting 
military incidents. The romantic requirements of the 
novel (for so it is called, and such it is) are supplied, for 
the most part, by a Captain Thirlwell, who, of course, 
applies for an appointment (not so easy to obtain, as is 
commonly supposed) in the Turkish army, and by a Miss Clara 
Belmont, who, equally of course, goes out to nurse (and capti- 
vate) the sick and wounded. The gallant Captain and the 
lovely young lady meet, first of all, on board a Marseilles 
steamer, and, not for the last time, in the Good Samaritan 
Hospital at Adrianople, where he, being wounded, is visited by 
her, and is almost cured on the spot by her assurance that her 
“engagement with Mr. Sipperton” has been “ broken off, at 
his own suggestion.” As for Mrs. Leviton, the fair Clara's 
friend and chaperon almost, it is impossible to think very 
highly of her and of her conduct—so far as the poor Major was 
concerned, at any rate ; indeed, she is one of those ladies who 
cause the cynic to speak disdainfully of the real reasons which 
set the maids and matrons of merry England flying off to 
foreign parts in apparent imitation of Miss Florence Nightin- 
gale’s genuine example. 


To be enlightened and amused at the same time is the very 
height of enjoyment in reading, and in the collection of stories 
entitled A Stork’s Nest: by John Fulford Vicary (Frederick 
Warne and Co.), that combination of delights is to be found. 
The volume is called “ pleasant reading from the North,” and 
nobody is likely to quarrel with the designation. The several 
items of the collection are translations of sketches which bear 
witness to the literary gifts and intellectual or humorous or 
satirical qualities of various Danish or Norwegian writers ; 
and the “ stork’s nest,” which is printed on the title-page in 
letters of the alphabet, and represented pictorially on the 
cover, has little or nothing to do with the stories themselves, 
but was chosen simply because it would suggest to a Dane 
“home and domesticity.” With this premonition, the public 
may be invited to fall to without delay. 








AT HOME MY HOUSEHOLD GOD, ABROAD MY VADE MECUN. 


THE STOMACH AND ITS TRIALS. 











No waste of this Elixir make, 


sunt drain the dregs, and lick the cup 


Of this, the perfect Pick-me-up.” 


OW TO AVOID THE INJURIOUS EFFECTS 


present system of 
liver. 


largely with water. 


says :—* Blessings on your FRUIT SALT! I trust it is not | 


stands the cherished bottle on the chimneypiece of my sanctum, my 
little idol at home, my household god, abroad my vade mecum. Think 
not this is the rhapsody of a hypochondriac ; no, it is only the out- 
pouring of a gratefal heart. The fact is, I am, in common, I dare say, 
with numerous old fellows of my age (67), now and then troubled | 
with a troublesome liver; no sooner, however, do I use your cheery | 
remedy than, exit pain, ‘Richard is himself again.’ So highly do I 
value your composition that when taking it I grudge even the little 
sediment that will always remain at the bottom of the glass ; I give, 
therefore, the following advice to those wise persons who have learnt 
to appreciate its inestimable benefits :— 


2), When ENO’S SALT betimes you take, 


living—partaking of too rich foods, as pastry, saccharine and fatty 
substances. alcoholic drinks, and an insufficient amount of exercise—frequently deranges the | 

I would advise all bilious people—anless they are careful to keep the liver acting 
freely—to exercise greet care in the use of alcoholic drinks; avoid sugar, and always dilate | 
Experience shows that porter, mild ales, port wine, dark sherries, sweet 








OF STIMULANTS.—The 


A GENERAL OFFICER, writing from Ascot, on Jan. 2, 1886, | champagne, liqueurs, and brandy, are all very apt to disagree ; while light white wines, and gin 

or whisky largely diluted with soda water, will be found the least objectionable. 

profane to say so, but in common parlance, I swear by it. There | FRUIT SALT is peculiarly adapted for any constitutional weakness of the liver ; it possesses 

the power of reparation when digestion has been disturbed or lost, and places the invalid on the 

right track to health. A world of woes is avoided by all who use ENO’S FRUIT SALT; there- 
fore no family should be without it. 


ENO’S FRUIT SALT.— After suffering for nearly two years and a half from severe 

headache and disordered stomach, and after trying almost everything, and spending much 
money without finding any benefit, I was recommended by a friend to try your Fruit Salt, and 
before I had finished one bottle I found it doing me a great deal of good; and now I am 
restored to my usual health ; and others I know that have tried it have not enjoyed such good 
health for years.—Yours most truly, RoBERT HuMPHREYS, Post Office, Barrasford.” 


THE SECRET OF SUCCESS.—“A new invention is brought before the public, and 
commands success. <A score of abominable imitations are immediately introduced by the 
unscrupulous, who, in copying the original closely enough to deceive the public, and yet not so 
exactly as to infringe upon legal rights, exercise an ingenuity that, employed in an original 
channel, could not fail to secure reputation and profit.” —ADAMS. 
CAUTION. —Leyal Rights are protected in every civilised country. Read the following :— 
“In the Supreme Court of Sydney (N.S.W.) an appeal from a decree of Sir W. Manning 
perpetually restraining the defendant (Hogg) from selling a fraudulent imitation of Eno’s 
Frait Salt, and giving heavy damages to the plaintiff, has, after a most exhaustive trial of two 
days’ duration, been unanimously dismissed with costs.’—Sydney Morning Herald, Nov. 26. 
Examine each Bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked “ENO’S FRUIT SALT.” 
Without it you have been imposed on by a worthless imitation. Sold by all Chemists. 


PREPARED ONLY AT ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS, HATCHAM, LONDON, S.E., BY J. CG. ENO’S PATENT. 


ENO'S 
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IN THE mL. OF: sr RORG er 2 rt. 


STREETER and CO., GOLDSMITHS, 


Importers of 


Precious Stones 


and Gems, 


18, NEW BOND- Peta. to LOIS, «86(VY - 


STREETER and CO. 


STREETER a4 CO. have decided to niles with the 


present times, and Sell GEMS, either singly or in parcels, at Wholesale Prices, 


THUS bringing the buyers oft precious STON ES and GEMS 


in direct communication with the importer. 








Mr. STREETER, 34, Holborn Viaduct, E.C., constantly 
reecives large importations from the various Gem Mines with which he is con- 
nected; also fine Pearls from his Pearl-shelling Fleet in the Southern Seas, 








IF preferred, the Gems can be Mounted at the Factory, but 
no lower quality of gold than 18 carat will be used, that being the standard intré- 
duced by Mr. Streeter nearly a quarter of a century ago, at Conduit-street, whence 
he removed to 18, New Bond-street, having purchased that business from Mr. Harry 
Emanuel, which was originally established in the reign of George ILI, 





STREETER and CO. guarantee that all 





DIAMONDS shall be properly cut, 





BRILLIANT, and good value for READY MONEY. 





DIAMOND HALF-HOOP berate 13 — £10 10s. 


DIAMOND | CLUSTER RING, 1} carat, £10 10s. 





DIAMonD GIPSY RING, 1} carat, £10 10s. 


Dramonp EARRINGS, ihe carat, £10 10s, 


DIAMOND BROOCH, ou carat, £10 10s. 


DIAMOND | LOCKET, 14 carat, £10 10s. 


Diamoxp BRAC ELET, 1} carat, £10 10s. 





DIAMOND BU CKLE, 1} carat, £10 10s. 








DIAMOND STAR HAIR- PIN, 13 carat, £10 10s. 
“THE weight of DIAMONDS in each JEWEL will be 


1} carat or 6 grains, and every stone brilliant-cut, The price cof occasionally vary, 
according to the diamond market ; but due notice will be giv 








‘THE TURNERS’ COMPANY deserve thanks for many 


valuable improvements introduced by them in the lapidary's art during the last 


five years, so that now gems by modern cutting are rendered much more lustrous ; 


and being Loudon cut, their value is enhanced all over the world, 


EDITION, carefully revised and enlarged, and Rusy caso aba am 
An exhaustive and practical work for the Golo se Mae hs RuBY BRACELETS. 


se ur, or Pris ate ‘Buyer. Treats upon every description of Prec 





SAPPHIRES from Ceylon. 





SAPPHIRE 


SAPPHIRE 


SAPPHIRE 


SAPPHIRE 
SAPPHIRE 


SAPPHIRE 


_RINGS. 
“BRAC ELETS. 
BROOCHES. 





“LOCKETS. 





NECKLACES. 
EA RRINGS. 











SAPPHIRE 


SU ITES. 





STREETER 





and COMPANY guarantee that all 


SAPPHIRES will be of modern cutting, neither foiled _ nor 


painted, and rood V alue for 


READY MONEY. 

















MR. STREETER. 





PEARLS of the finest, Orient. 
PEARL RINGS. 





PEARL BRACELETS. 
PEARL BROOCHES 
PEARL LOCKETS. 








PEARL EARRINGS. 





PEARL NECKLACES. 
PEARL—ROPES. 
IT is well known that for whiteness there are no PEARLS 


to equal those from Sooloo and the 


adjoining islands, the centre of Mr. Streeter’s 


pe wling expedition, 








STREETER and CO. 





PRECIOUS STONES and GEMS, by E. W. STREETER. JRUBIES of the true Pigeon-Blood Colour. 
. RINGS. 


and use, together with much information regarding their 








matrix and rough state. Rupy LOCKETS. 








PEARLS and PEARLING LIFE, by MR. STREETER, RUBY EAR-RINGS. 





IN the Press, richly teagan’ gp and containing new and ]2U BY NECKLACES. 
interesting information reg parine eve cies of Pearl-bearing Shell, their LT 


‘0 t 1 ! h hts ON rk-stree r r 
formation and habits, may es sifted of BELL and SONS, York-street, Rt BY SPECIMENS. 


Covent-garden; or of Mr. STREE’ 





STREETER and CO., No. 18,,.NEW BOND-STREET, Amalgamated with Mr. STREETER, No. 34, HOLBORN VIADUCT. 











THE NEW CIGARETTE, excelling all other Brands. Imported direct from Havana, 


IPAS, TY eo ee or ae 





lips. Do not stain the fingers. 


Wrapped in paper specially prepared—Tobacco Pulp Paper, Maize Paper, Pectoral Paper, Rice Paper. Do not stick to the 

Can be smoked in the house without the disagreeable burnt paper odour so usual to 

Cigarettes, Only the delicate aroma of the choicest Havana Tobacco perceptible wien smoking these delicious Cigarettes. 
ASK YOUR TOBACCONIST FOR THE HIDALGUIA CIGARETTES. 


SANDERSON and CO., Havana. Sole ) on 15, Philpot-lane, London. 








HOUSES. 


FITTINGS— 





1jd. per 
Bath. 





BRILL’S 


Bracing and 
Refreshing. 


| ‘BY "SPECIAL ROYAL APPOINTMENT. 


No other article woven 


Spe ar] nN al V S equals i general 


S 44 oo “or DEVON ‘2 
“mp, GEDGES 





BENJAMIN EDGINGTON’S 
Water Repellent 
GREEN ROT-PROOF 


RICK CLOTHS. 


SIMPLE Of all Chemists, &c. NOW READY. 
a ) For Ladies’ wear, beautiful qualities, 1s. 6d. to 4s. 6d. the yard ; 


NOVEL, and 








THE “LOUIS” VELVETEEN, /icssteccersaramecsecemre 


Every yard bears. the name “LOUIS,” and the weaf 
of every yard, from the cheapest quality to the be st, fs 
guaranteed. Ladics should write for Samples of the 
New Shades to THOS. WALLIS and CO., Holbofn- | 
who supply all shades and jall | Only Address: SPEARMAN and SPEARMAN, Tlymcuth. 


PE SIVE cireus, London, E.C., who s J 
y | qualities at most reasonable prices. 


Gentlemen's wear, doub’e width, 2s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. the yard. ‘The 
Navy Blucs and the Blacks are fast dyes. On receipt of in- 


cut, and Carriage paid to principal Railway Stations. 


H I NO AGENTS. 
Onsen meme! | A 


structions, samples will be sent Post-Free.—N.B. Any length | 





so ve sxex ar vux|| FASHIONS FOR THE SEASON. 


WAREROOMS OF 


COW 


SANITARY FLOORS, 
WALLS, CEILINGS, 
FIREPLACES, 
VENTILATION, 


DRAINAGE. 








25, 26, 27; 





YETER ROBINSON’S COURT AND FAMILY 


MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 256 to 262, Regent-street, London. 


( N RECEIPT of LETTER or TELEGRAM 
! Mourning Goods will be forwarded to any part of England on 
approbation—no matter the distance—-with an excellent fitting 
Dressmaker (if desired), without any extra charge whatever. 
Addreas—PETER ROBINSON, Mourring Warehouse, Regent-st. 


NEXPENSIVE MOURNING, as well as the 
Richest Qualities, can be mapped by PETER ROBINSON, 
upon advantageous terms, to Families. Good-fitting Dressmake 
are sent to all parts of England with a full assortment of Goods, an 
to take orders, immediately on receipt of letter or telegram.— 
Regent-strect, Nos. 256 to 262. 
FRENCH and ENGLISH DRESSMAKING at 
very gen charges, 
JLUSHES, SILK VELVETS, an immense 
Stock of New Goods, ol latest productions, for Mantles and 
Dresses, Patterns fre 
ry “cs yr 
( UR SPECIAL Good Wearing” MAKES of 
BLACK SILKS. A fresh delivery from “Como,” 33. 11d., 
4s, 6d., 5s, 9d., to 103, 6d. Patterns free. 
VENING and DINNER DRESSES. A 
“superior and superb variety, all very moderate in price, 
varying from 1 to 10 guineas. 
N ANTLES, CLOAKS, JACKETS, a very superb 
collection. Inspection invited. 

JEW BLACK MATERIAL COSTUMES. A 
beautiful variety of New Designs, from 1} to 6 guineas, 
QILK COSTUMES from Paris.. A large and 

elegant variety, handsomely ornamented and arranged, from 

5 to 20 guineas, 
BEAUTIFUL FRENCH MILLINERY, entirely f 
New and Novel. . 
ETER ROBINSON, the COURT and GENERAL | 
MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 256 to 262, Regent-street, W. 





PETER ROBINSON sscnvsrren roxoox 














PATZNT HEXAGON TENT 
FOR LAWN-TENNIS. 
For Price-List and Particulars address 


BENJAMIN EDGINGTON; 


LIMITED, 


2, DUKE-STREET, LONDON BRIDGE. 
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Inventories, Gold Medal, 1885. 





FOR INDIA AND THE COLONIES OR FOR | 


HUNTING AND ROUGH WEAR. 
BENSON’S 
SPECIALLY-MADE “FIELD” ReaD.) | 


SILVER, 


KEYLESS ENGLISH 
HALF-CHRONOMETER. 


Our own Make, Chronometer Balance. Warranted to keep 
erfect time. Massive 1$carat Gold Cases. Sent free and safe 
or £25. Silver, same quality movement, £15. 


JI. W. BENSON, 


Watchmaker to the Queen, 
Steam Factory—-LUDGATE-HILL; 
28, ROYAL EXCHANGE; 
and 25, OLD BOND-STREET, LONDON. 


The Hunting Editor of “ The Field” says :— 

“I have used the watch for four months, and have carried 
it hunting sometimes five days a wee I can con- 
fidently recommend Messrs. Benson's hunting watch as one 
that can be depended on.”—Field, March 24, 1884, 





NEW CATALOGUE READY JANUARY, 1886. 
“(THE Geox OF THE PERIOD.” 


TRADE MARK. REGD. 


HAMMERS BELOW THE LINE OF 
SIGHT. Price 18 to 30 GUINEAS. 


ORDER OF MERIT 
& MEDAL AT 
MELBOURNE 


IPLOMA and MEDAL, Sydney, 1879-80. 
This gun, wherever shown, has always taken 
honours. Why buy from Dealers when you can buy at 
half the price from the maker? Any gun sent on 
approval on receipt of P.O.0., and remittance returned 
if, on receipt of gun, it is not satisfactory. Target trial 
allowed. A choice of 2000 guns, rifles, and revolvers, 
embracing every novelty in the trade. B.L. Guns, 
from 50s. to 50 guineas; B.L. Revolvers, from 6s. 6d. 
to 100s. Send six stamps for Catalogue and Illustrated | 
Sheets to G. E. LEWIS, 
Established 1850. Largest Stock in the World. Calcutta 
Exhibition, 1883.—“ The Gun of the Period” has again 
taken honours. Established 1850. 


STEEL WIRE FENCING. 




















Price from 74d. per yard. 


Gun Maker, Birmingham. | 


| 
Complete Catalogue of Iron Fencing, Hurdles, Gates, Wire } 


Netting, Poultry, Lawn Tennis, and Cricket-ground Fence, 
Stable Fittings, Garden Requisites, &c., free. 


BAYLISS, ogONES, & BAYLISS, 


HAMPTON 
London eentn Arcee and 141, CANNON-STREET, E.C. 





§0zopost, the Fragrant Liquid Dentifrice, 
botanical preparation of wondrous efficacy in Preserving 
and Beautifying the Teeth, Rescuing them from Decay, and 
rendering them as White as Alabaster. It is a Toilet Luxury 
of which all should avail themselves. The unpleasant odour 
communicated to the breath by catarrh, bad teeth, &c., is 
entirely obviated by this fragrant and salutary antiseptic. 
Price 23.64. Sold everywhere. 





| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


is a | 


RAL 


Bene 
— &Gloss 


A Special Preparation for 


LADIES’ & CHILDREN’S 
BOOTS & SHOES. 


A Dressing combined with Glycerine for rendering the | 
leather permanently soft and pliable. Gives.a natural 
flexible polish which does not rub off or soil the skirts in 
wet weather. Free from spirit, acid, or any injurious sub- 
stance to leather. Applied with a sponge attached to cork. 
Sold everywhere, in extra large Bottles, at 
Wholesale Dépit: 8 & 9, HOSIER-LANE, LONDON, E.C, 


GOLDSMI 
WATCH AND CLOCK MAKERS, 


THE 


Dk. DE 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 


JONGH’S 


Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium and of the Legion of Honour) 


LIGHT-BROWN COD-LIVER OIL. 


{ncontestably proved by thirty years’ medical experience to be 
THE PUREST, THE MOST PALATABLE, THE MOST DIGESTIBLE, AND THE MOST EFFICACIOUS 


IN CONSUMPTION, THROAT AFFECTIONS, AND DEBILITY OF ADULTS AND CHILDREN. 





Sir HENRY MARSH, Bart., M.D., 
Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland, 
“T consider Dr. De Jonen’s Light-Brown Cod-Liver 
Oil to be a very pure Oil, not likely to create disgust, and 
a therapeutic agent of great value.’’ 


Dr. GRANVILLE, F.R.S., 
Author of ** The Spas of Germany.” 

“Dr. De Jonen’s Light-Brown Cod-Liver Oil does not 
cause the nausea and indigestion too often consequent 
on the administration of the Pale Oils.”’ 

Dr. EDGAR SHEPPARD, 
Professor of Psychological Medicine, King’s College. 

“Dr. De Jonon’s Light-Brown Cod-Liver Oil has oe 
rare excellence of being well borne and assimilated 
stomachs which reject the ordinary Oils 





SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 


Sir G. DUNCAN GIBB, Bart., M.D., 
Physician to the Westminster Hospital. 

“The value of Dr. Dr Joncu’s Light-Brown Cod-Liver 
Oil as a therapeutic agent in a number of diseases, 
chiefly of an exhaustive character, has been admitted 
by the world of medicine.”’ 


Dr. SINCLAIR. COGHILL, 
Physician to the Hospital for Consumption, Ventnor. 


“In Tubercular and the various forms of Strumous | 
possesses greater therapeutic | 
pany other Cod-Liver Oil with which I am | 


Disease, De, Dr Jonen’s Oil 


acq 
ee. HUNTER | SEMPLE, 
Physician tothe Hospital for Diseases of the Throat. 
** T have found Dr. De Jonan’s Light-Brown Cod-Liver 
= vere useful in cases of Chronic Cough, an‘ especially 
ryngeal Disease complicated with Consumption.” 





Sold ONLY in Capsuled Imperial Half-Pints, 2s 6d.; Pints, 4s. 94.¢ Quarts, 9s.; by all Chemists and Druggists. 
Sole Consignees-ANSAR, HARFORD, and CO., 210, High Holborn, London. 
CAUTION. — Resist mercenary attempts to recommend or substitute inferior kinds. 











HS’ 


ALLIANCE 


(LIMITED), 


11 and 12, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 


THE BEST KEYLESS WATCHES. 


Highly-finished Horizontal Watch, in plain corn half- 
hunting cases (as drawing), with gold or enamel 


dial 
Ditto, 


ditto, 


£10 0 0 
310 0 


in sILVER cases Pa 


VICTORIA CHAINS FOR LADIES. 


18-ct. gold, our own make. 


Sizes at £3, £3 10s., £4, £4 10s., £5, £5 10s., £6, £6 10s., £7, £8, £9, £10 10s. 
Chains, Seals, Jewellery, and Clocks, of all the newest Patterns, 


and post-free, on applieation. le 


Illustrated Pamphlet ,with Prices of Watches, 


Open Curb Pattern, 13 in. long. 


forwarded gratis 





COPELAND'S 


(Late SPODE and COPELAND). Established.1770. 


DINNER SERVICES. 
DESSERT SERVICES. 
TEA & BREAKFAST SERVICES. 
TOILET SETS. STATUARY. 


KITCHEN UTENSILS. 


To be obtained of all leading Dealers throughout the 
Kingdom. 


Manufactory, STOKE-UPON-TRENJ. 





[HE Contents of 

this Pamphlet are as 

follows :— Symptoms of 

Dyspepsia and Indigestion, 

with Special Advice as to 

Diet and Regimen; the 

Confirmed or Chronic form 

of Dyspepsia and _ Indi- 

gestion; Diseases Sympa- 

thetic; acute and sudden 

attacks of Indigestion; 

Notes for Dyspeptics; 

Beverages, Air and Ven- 

tilation; Particulars of 

numerous Dyspeptic cases, showing result of special 
treatment. 
renowned Recipe for making Oatmeal Porridge. Sent for one 
stamp. J. M. RICHARDS, Publisher, 46, Holborn Viaduct, 
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TRAVELLING 
BAGS 


Of EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


FOR LADIES, 


very roomy} in Morocco, 
fitted complete, 42s., 63s. ; 
lined Silk, and with Silver 
Fittings, 848,; with Silver 
and Ivory Fittings, 105s. 
The best. value ever offered. 


FOR GENTLEMEN, 

in Morocco, fitted complete, 
42s., 63s.; with 
Fittings, 848., 105s. 
value ever offered. 

A large selection of fitted 
Bags, for Ladies and Gentle- 
men, from 2 to 20 guineas. 

GLADSTONE BAGS, 
empty and fitted. HAND 
BAGS, WAIST BAGS, &c. 


PARKINS 
ano GOTTO. 


The best 








~_ ae 
Perry Davis’ 
VEGETABLE 


Pain KILLER 


| PERRY DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER is the Oldest, Best, 
and most Widely-known Family Medicine in the World. 
It instantly Relieves and Cures Severe Scalds. Burns, Sprains, 











Bruises, Toothache, Headache, Pains in the Side, Jomts, and 
Limbs, and all Neuralgic and Rheumatic Pains. Taken in- 
ternally, Cures at once Coughs, Sudden Colds, Cramp in 
Stomach, Colic, Diarrhoea, and Cholera Infantum. PAIN! 
KILLER is the great Household Medicine, and affords relief 
not to be obtained by other remedies, Any Chemist an 
supply it at 1s, 14d, and 22. 9d. per Bottle. 





CAs aY 


ASTHMA. GOUGH. BRONCHITIS & 


CAUTION.—To guard agamst fraudulent 1m) tations, see that 
each Box bears the name of “ WILCOX and CO,, 23v, Oxford- 
street, London.” 

One of these Cigarettes gives immediate relief in the worst 
attack of Asthma, Cough, Bronchitis, + nd Shortness of Breath. 
Petsons who suffer at nig?ht with coughing phlegm ,and short 
breath find them invaluaile,as they instantly cheek ihe spasin, 
promote sieep,and allow the patient to passa gojxl night. Are 


| perfectly harmless,and may be smoked by ladies, children,and 


most delicate patients. 
Prive 23. 6d. per Box of 3, post-free ; and of all Chemists, 


It also contains a reprint of Dr. Edmund’s | 


Silver | 


AUG. 7, 1886 





LAYETTES. 
List Yo.1, for Patterns #3 : e List No. HF os £5 ll 8 
List N List No. 7 0 
List Ra. 3: . un n H * Spe Malte for Hot | Climates, 


Price-List of Trousseaux, Layettes, and Corsets, post-free, 
“Excellent quality and good taste.”—The Queen, 
ADDLEYWT BOURNE, 
Ladies’ Outfitter, Corset and Baby-Linen Manufacturer, 
174, SLOANE-STREET, BELGRAVIA, LONDON (late Picendilly). 








ARSENICAL.WATER ofgreat RESTORATIVE PROPERTY 
for weak Children and Disgases of Skin and Bones 


LA BOURBOULE 


Rheumatisms — Respiratory Org :ns— 
Anemia — Diabetes — Intermittent Fevers 


Thermal Season from 2S" ana to BO tein. 








TIME- CHECKING 
MACHINES. 


The EXACT Time Employés arrive 
and leave recorded. 
NO OVER-PAYMENTS, 
NO ERRORS. 
NO DISPUTES. 
ABSOLUTE ACCURACY. 


GREAT ECONOMY. 
TESTIMONIALS FROM LEADING FIRMS. 


Upwards of 
"75,000 
persons are checked daily by these 
machines. 

MACHINES FOR ANY NUMBER. 





how many to be checked. 


Makers of Church, Turret, 
and Chime Clocks, 


HOT-AIR ENGINES, 


Inventions confidentially “| | 
worked out, and Patents ww | 
obtained, 


Signatures. 


Agents for the disposal 
of Patent Rights and : 


Royalties, 


= 
LEWELLAN MACHINE 
BRISTOL... 


EPPS 


(GRATEFUL—COMFORTING) 


COCOA 


egthams 
celine 


cfeumber 


C Invaluable during the SUMMER MONTHS 


For PRESERVING the COMPLEXION 
from the effects of the HOT SUN, WINDS, 
HARD WATER, &c. 

IT KEEPS THE SKIN COOL AND REFRESHED 
IN THE HOTTEST WEATHER, 
and entirely Removes and Prevents all 


SUNBURN, REDNESS, IRRITATION, TAN, &c., 
and renders the Skin delicately 
SOFT, SMOOTH, AND WHITE. 

It is the most perfect Emollient Milk for the SKIN 
ever produced, and NO LADY who values her com- 
plexion should ever be without it. 

All IRRITATION from the Bites or Stings of Insects 
is also allayed by its use, Bottles, 1s. and 2s. 6d., of 
all Chemists. Free for 3d. extra by ‘the Sole Makers, 


M. BEETHAM and SON, 
CHEMISTS, CHELTENHAM. 


~KINAHAN’S — 
LiL 


WHISKY. 
TO LADIES. 


The experience of 

over 140 years has 

established the 

character of these 

Pills as a safe, 

efficacious, and 

truly. invaluable 

medicine. Beware 

of deleterious 

compounds. The 

name of Dr. John 

Hooper, in white 

letters, on the special Government stamp, is a proof of 

ge nuineness. Apply to Chemists and Patent Medicine 
Vendors at home or abroad, 


Q“K” Class, Autographic, fo 
© Clerks’, Foremen’s, & Officials’ 
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IMPERIEUSE. HOTSPUR. RALEIGH. ACTIVE. COLOSSUS. 
10 guns, 7390 tons, 8000 h.p. 4 guns, 4010 tons, 3060 h.p. 2% guns, 5200 tons, 5640 h.p. 12 guns, 3080 tons, 430 h.p, 9 guns, 9150 tons, 7490 h.p. 
TORPEDO BOAT, TORPEDO BOAT, 





: I NEWS, Ave. 7 
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INFLEXIBLE. INVINCIBLE. 


4 guns, 11,880 tons, 8010 h,p. rOLYPuEuva. 14 guns, 6010 tons, 4830 h.p. 


Torpedo Ram, 2640 tons, 5500 h.p. 


VYPES OF THE ROYAL Nee 





SUPPLEMENT TO THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, AvG. 
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INVINCIBLE. 
14 guns, 6010 D. COLLINGWOOD, NEPTUNE. 
POLYPHEMUS. gu tons, 4830 h.p 10 guns, 9150 tons, 9570 h.p. 6 guns, 9310 tons, 8000 h.p, 


Torpedo Ram, 2640 tons, 5500 h.p 


tees ROYAL MAWVS COFf GREAD Bel. 2.12). 
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peuple LEANDER. NORTHAMPTON. 


CONQUEROR, ‘ 
0 h.p, 12 guns, 9490 tons, 8610 h.p 10 guns, 3750 tons, 5000 h.p. 12 guns, 7630 tons, 6070 h.p. 


6 guns, 6200 tons, 6000 h.p. 





